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A! Word With Our Readers 


This issue marks the beginning of the twenty-second volume of this 
publication and also sees on its cover a new name. Hereafter it will be 
known as SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE, instead of THE NORTHWEST 
Se> MAGAZINE. The reader will not be burdened with the many reasons 
why the title of this publication has been changed. It will be the constant 
effort of the publisher to make SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE as good and 
better than any other ten cent magazine on the American news-stands. 
It has taken almost a quarter of a century of hard work and earnest appli- 
cation to bring SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE to its present high position 
in the literary world. With its long years of usefulness behind it and 
its present superior makeup, it certainly deserves a place among the lead- 
ing magazines of this country. I try to make SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE 
readable: to make it attractive to the general reader, so that after perusing 
it once, he will become a typical ‘“‘constant reader.’”’ In order to do this in the face 
of competitis::, I realize that SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE must be as good as any: ten 
cent magazine in existence, and better than most of them. Last month I invited my 
readers to give me their views on how to make this magazine more interesting. I 
want every reader to feel an interest in SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE. The fact that you 
are reading this simple announcement now is a help to the publisher for it proves that 
in you I have a reader who is attracted to the publication. If the best stories and 
articles, the most beautiful pictures and engravings that money can buy, will make 
SMALLEY’S MAGAZINE popular, then our success is assured. 


With best wishes, I am yours very truly 
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In Ye Olden Summer Time 



























I am afraid that the impression ex- 
ists, particularly among Eastern peo- 
ple, that the spot where Custer and 
so many of his men laid down their 
lives is tar remote from transportation 
lines, and difficult of access. 

This was certainly true on that fated 25th of 
June, 1876, when disaster overtook the Seventh 
United States Calvalry. 

But now! ‘tis a quarter of a century since that 
event. The land has been fairly transformed at 
many places. Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been expended by the Crow Indians alone, in 
the construction of irrigation canals under the very 
shadow of the Custer batthke monument. The Cus- 
ter battle field is only about the same distance—forty 
miles—trom Custer Station, on the Northern Pacific 
Railway, that Washington City is from Baltimore. 

Custer Station is near the mouth of the Big Horn 
river, and the ride by private conveyance up the 
valleys of the Big Horn and Little Big Horn rivers 
to the battle field, is one of exceeding interest and, 
at places, of beauty. It prepares one to view the 
scene of such direful consequences with feelings 
suitable to the spot and what it suggests. 





















ren tae From Billings it is but a seventy mile stretch, via the Burlington 
5 ai » Route, which there connects with the Northern Pacific, to the same 


spot, if one chooses to go entirely by railway. 
“Read the story of Terry's mi rch and one will indeed think that 
it was a long distance from inhabited regions to 


‘*That desolate land and lone, 
Where the Big Horn and Yellowstone roar 
down their mountain path.”’ 


It was the centennial year; the attention of the nation was centered on that splendid 
exhibition at Philadelphia, emblematic of our progress through a hundred years. Like a 
thunder-clap out of a clear sky came the tidings of an awful disaster in the far Northwest, to 
a man and regiment thought to be impregnz ible. The country was stunned, and from thou- 
sands of hearts and hearthstones there went up a silent requiem for those who slept the sleep 
that knows no waking, on the bluffs of the Little Big Horn, in far away Montana. 

And yet, was this surprise justified? For two or three years events had been so adjusting 
themselves as to bring about what actually occurred, and we were principally to blame for it 
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ourselves, and should have easily foreseen what came to pass. 
In May, 1876, a triangular campaign was inaugurated against the 
Sioux and allied tribes. From Fort Fetterman, Wyo., General Crook, 
the greatest Indian fighter of his day, marched north with a thousand 
men; from Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dak., now North Dakota, 

went General Terry westward with another thousand; from Fort 

Ellis, near Bozeman, Mont., General Gibbon marched eastward 

















































Two with about 450 men. 

a On June 17th, Crook had a tussle with the Indians on the 
Chief, in headwaters of the Rosebud river, which was in reality a defeat 
Battle of for him, and he withdrew southward to’ Goose Creek, across 
—" the Wyoming line, to await reinforcements. The Indians op- 
i posed to him numbered at least 7oo, and, possibly, two or three 


times that number. 

On the day that Crook was fighting, Major Reno with a por- 
tion of the Seventh Cavalry, was scouting the country between 
the Powder and Tongue rivers, somewhat northeast from 
Crook's battle ground, while Terry, with the remainder of his 
command, had just made camp on the Tongue river, about 
where Miles City now is. Efforts were made to get couriers 
through from Crook to Terry, but without success, although 
Reno's scouting party and Crook were within forty or 
fifty miles of each other at one time. Terry, Custer 
and Gibbon knew nothing, therefore, about 
Crook's fight, and Custer never knew of it. 
After the battle with Crook, the Indians with- 
drew northward to the valley of the Little 
Big Horn. 
Knowing of the indecisive results of Crook's 
operations, the authorities and the 
country as a whole should not have 
been unprepared to hear of anothet 
disastrous battle. 

On June 21st, Terry's and 
Gibbon’s commands formed 
junction near the mouth ot 
the Rosebud river, Terry in 
supreme comm ind, 

At this point a plan of cam- 
paign was adopted 
and in pursuance 
thereof Custer ane 
the Seventh Caval- 
ry started, at noon 
of June 22d, up the 
Rosebud river to strike a 

























Sitting Bull, 


Medicine broad Indian trail that Rene 
Man, at Battle had found during his pvev- 
- Little ious scout. 
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On the 23d and 24th this 


Horn Rain-in-the-Face, s * 
Indian road was followed 


a Hunkpapa 


Sioux, in westward toward the Little 
Battle of Biz Hor y 1 early tl 

Little Big re orm, and early on Ts 
Horn 25th the colunm was dray 


ing near the Valiey of the 
Greasy Grass, as the Indians called the Littke Horn Valley. Custer was in command of his 
regiment on this march, and there were twelve troops or companies, and the number ot 
men aggregated about 550 or 600. Le 

Atfthe divide between the Rosebud and Little Horn Rivers it was definitely ascer- 
tained that the trail led to the valley of the latter stream, and that the Indians were encamped 
there. It was also supposed by Custer and his men that their own presence was then known 
to the Indians, but there is some doubt as to this being a fact. 

Here, about twelve or fourteen miles from the Little Horn, the command was divided into 
four detachments. 

One battalion, under Captain Benteen, consisted of three troops, 135 to 150 men, and was 
sent away scouting, southwestward; a second battalion of the same size, under Major Reno, 
proceeded westward and, _ +r orders, attacked the upper end of the Indian vill we Across 
the river; one troop, under Captain McDougall, was detailed as escort to the pack train 
which carried the reserve ammunition; the remaining battalion of five troops, numbering 
about 225 men, Custer himself led, and after marc hing for some miles parallel to and near 
Reno’s forces, he turned from the latter toward the north, expecting to find a ford some- 
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General Custer. 

* Captain Keogh. 

* Captain Yates. 

* Doctor Lord, Chief Surgeon. 

* Lieutenant Calhoun. 

* Lieutenant Smith. 

** Lieutenant Hodgson. 

+ Doctor Porter. 

Scout Charlie Reynolds, killed in 
Reno’s fight in river bottom. 





where, and to attack the village from 
another quarter, and in so doing support 
Reno's attack. 

This division of forces, although not an 
unusual one under such circumstances, 
was an ill-conceived move and the results 
disastrous. Every man, barring possibly 
a few of the scouts, was an utter stranger 
in a strange land; Custer-expected to meet 
from 1,000 to 1,500 Indians, and against 
that number his combined force, scouts, 
Indians, and enlisted men, did not exceed 
600; this disposition of his command both 
lessened his striking power and rendered 
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* Killed with Custer. 

** Killed during Reno’s retreat. 

+ Only one of three surgeons who sur- 
vived the battle of Little Big Horn. Resi- 
dent of Bismarck, N. D. ‘ 








mutual 


impossible, and as the 
sequel soon showed, this support was bad- 
ly needed. 

It must be borne in mind that the phrase 
“Custer Battlefield” includes three distinct 


support 


fields of battle: Reno’s point of attack 
in the valley proper, the bluffs across the 
river to which he retreated and where the 
Indians attacked him, and Custer’s own 
battlefield some miles down the river from 
the scene of Reno’s engagements. 

Reno’s attack upon the Indians was at a 
bend of the river on the west bank, about 
two miles from where he forded the 








stream. The point on the bluffs 
where he was besieged was from 
a mile to a mile and a half to the 
east of the scene of this fight, 
and on the east side of the river. 
Custer’s field of carnage was 
more than four miles down the 
stream from Reno’s bluffs, on 
the high ground which was a 
continuation of the line of hills 
where the Indians penned in 
Reno. The river bottom at this 
point is generally flat, quite 
heavily timbered along the river, 
and is about two miles wide at 
its widest parts. The river itself, 
while hugging for the most part 
the eastern bluffs, winds in great 
; coils in all directions and at two 
ere ae or three points. stretches 
Crittenden across the valley nearly or 
Fell, Showing quite to the western hills. 
— meethes For the distance of four or 
rected a ; : 
five miles along the banks of 

the stream, and largely hidden from view 
by the timber, the great Indian city ex- 
tended. The principal bands encamped 
here were the Hunkpapas, Brules, Ogal- 
lalas, Cheyennes, Minneconjous (or Min- 
neconwojus), and Sans Arcs, with a few 
scattering tepees from other bands or 
tribes. The number of Indians at that 
time camped in the valley has been a 
fruitful theme for disputation, as indeed 
has nearly everything that occured in this 
series of battles. There were certainly 
1,500 Warriors, and there may have been 
twice that number, or even more. They 
were well armed with the most improved 

. American rifles, bows and arrows, and 
their usual stone implements of war. 
The western side of the valley above the 
bottom land is an easy rising slope toa 
vullied plateau some distance back. The 
Where Custer bluffs on the eastern side and across the 
Fell. (Soon After river are, in some cases, very steep and 
eo a, deeply ravined, but scalable, though with 
of Horses difficulty. At other places these bluffs are 
earth precipices washed by the river and 
























































Grave of Captain 
Keogh, Showing 
First Marker 
Erected 













Graves of A 
Unknown on * 
Custer Hill, 
Just After 
Battie 


Lieutenant Sturgis’ 
Grave as First Marked 
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unscalable by white man, Indian, or four- 
legged brute. These bluffs, which play 
so conspicuous a part in these battles are 
from 100 to 200 feet high for the most part, 
with knolls reaching 100 feet, or perhaps 
in some cases, 100 feet higher. They are 
of clay, ash gray in color, with more or 
less wild grass. 

There is no regular tord that Custer 
could have used between the ford used 
by Reno in his attack and one just south of 
where Custer fought his battle. The one 
used by Renoin retreat was an emergency 
ford. After Reno, in his forward move- 
ment, reached the river, forded it and watered 


his horses, he advanced across the valley, 
and in a half-hearted way attacked the Indians. 
He was not well fitted to lead such an attack, and 
his conduct that.day was more like that of one be- 


reft of reason than of a fighting major of 
cavalry. Had Custer himself, with his 
dash and bravery, led this charge at _ 
the head of his entire : 
regiment, forlorn as 
was the hope, there 
might have been a dif- 
erent story to tell. The 
Indians at once saw 
the irresolution and in- 
ability exhibited and 
promptly acted upon 
it. They immediately 
assumed the offensive 
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om, . 
Old-Time Sioux Village. 











under Chiefs Gall, 
Black Moonand others, 
and in a very short time had scattered 
Reno’s Indian scouts, about forty in num- 
ber, completely disarranged his line, and 
finally forced him into the timber in a 
bend of the stream. This was a strong 
position and could have been held indefi 
nitely, but it is a serious question whether 
that would have been advisable. 

Discipline and organization still  re- 
mained, and Reno, apparently utterly de- 
moralized himself, at last made an effort 
to get away. 

This movement he styled a “charge.” 
This “charge” should be studied by all 
students of military history, as it was 
probably as original, unique, and peculiar 
a charge as any known in military tactics. 
It should become immortal in our own 
army annals. It was led enthusiastically 
by Reno himself, and was directed, not 
against the Indians, but against the clay 
bluffs across the river. As the Indians, 
however, had him pretty nearly surround- 
ed, there were necessarily and incidentally 
a few of them near his line of “charge,” 
but the impetuosity of his flight was not 
checked, nor was he personally injured, 
although many who followed him were 
killed. 

Other officers of the Seventh Cavalry 
usually have called this “charge” a retreat 
or rout. Few of the officers or men knew 
what was going on, and the result was that 
many were left in the timber, where they 
hid during the day, escaping later. 

It was about 2 o’clock of the 25th when 


Reno reached the bluffs. and at about 2:30 
p. m. Benteen came in from his scout, and 
at about 4 or 4:30 o'clock McDougall and 
the pack train arrived. From this time un- 
til evening of June 26th the Indians had 
this force surrounded and under more or 
less constant fire. day and night. When 
Terry’s and Gibbon’s column arrived in 
pursuance of the prearranged plan, the In- 
dians retreated and Reno’s command was 
succored. 

Some years since, when I rode over 
these battlefields, Reno’s position on the 
bluffs was still well marked. Skulls of 
horses were lying about, and his lines of 
entrenchments were, many of them, still 
visible. It seemed a poor position, being 
dominated by higher points on nearly all 
sides, and these points the Indians had 
seized and occupied. 

Why the latter did not clinch their vic- 
tory over Custer by annihilating Reno’s 
command, which they could easily have 
done, is one of the unsolvable mysteries. 

The difficulty in reaching the top of the 
bluffs experienced by Reno’s men in their 
stampede is evident at a glance, when one 
is standing there. The ravine up which 
men and horses had to scramble while Gall 
and his Hunkpapas were pumping cold 
lead into them, is one of the roughest and 
steepest in the viciniy, and one can read 
ily imagine the <trenuous efforts required 
to accomplish their purpose. 

The route pursued by Custer after he 
left Reno has been the subject of much 


A Band 
of dioux. 
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3 lispute. There 
seems little doubt 
now that he follow- 

ed at first a ‘‘draw”’ 

or depression that ran 
behind the river bluffs. 

He was hidden from the Indian vil- 

lage and was from‘one-half a mile to 

two miles from the river. He finally 
came out on a higher and second line 

2) of bluffs parallel to the first or river 

line. He knew nothing of what was 
before him and we know precious 
cious little of what he did or what happened 
little of what he did or what happened in 
detail, save as we get it from the Indians, 
and they seem to be about as diverse in de- 
picting events as white men. 

Not long after he diverged to the north 
he sent a courier, Theo. W. Goldin, now 
of Janesville. Wis.. to Reno, and some 
time afterward, another, Trumpeter Mar- 
tin. to Benteen with the now famous *Ben- 
teen order.” that from these men we 
know his trail up to the time they left him. 
From Captain Godfrey. then Lieutenant 
Godfrey. of troop “K,” we know of an- 
other point on the trail on the high ground 
immediately back of Custer’s battlefield. 
which Godfrey and Trumpeter renwell 
visited on June 28th after the battle. 

From this high point the trail turned 
at right angles, westward, and led to the 
ridge, and slopes upon which the bodies 
of the command were found. Just south 
of the termination of the Custer ridge 
there is a wide, shallow coulee in which 
there is runing water at some seasons of 
the year, supplied by a spring at its head. 
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This coulee leads to a ford at the river. 
the first one down the stream below 
those used by Reno. The original theory, 


that Custer reached this ford and attempt 
ed to cross the river, has long since been 
disproved. It was a natural theory, but 
it was eventually found that the facts did 
not support it, and this remains true to- 
day, recent and more or less sensational 
statements to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

3elow this ford about two miles is an- 
other, which, as well as the one just noted, 
the Indians -used in making their attack 
on Custer. 

According to Goldin, the fight with Cus- 
ter began soon after he turned westward 
from the high point on the back ridge. 

Military men have thought that they 
could interpret much that occurred here 
from the lay of the land and the positions 
in which the dead troopers lay. Doubtless 
this is to some extent true, from what 
the Indians say, and from the discrepant 
conclusions of officers themselves, it is 
open to question whether the battlefield 
reveals a great deal beyond the fact that 
the men were killed at certain points. 

The Indians attacked, not from the river. 
but on the flanks and rear. The horses 
were, most of them probably, first stam 
peded, which insured disaster. for they 
carried the reserve ammunition. But few 
dead horses were found, the Indians cap- 
turing the most of them alive. 

At a cross ridge. facing nearly east, and 
the so-called Custer ford coulee, the bodies 


of Lieutenants Calhoun and Crittenden. 
with those of the men of troop ‘“‘L,”’ were 
found; some distance back of, and _ be- 


tween them and Custer, near the bottom 
of a shallow draw, Captain Keogh and the 
men of troop “I” lay; along the main 
ridge, on both sides, but mostly on the 
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west side, the larger number of troops “C,” 
“E,” and “F,” Capt. Tom Custer, Lieuten- 
ant Smith, and Captain Yates, respectively, 
were killed. This main ridge, or Custer 
Ridge, or Hill, as it is now usually called, 
is nearly three-quarters of a mile long, lies 
parallel to the river, and about three- quar- 
ters of a mile from it, and runs northwest 
and southwest. At the northern extrem- 
ity of this ridge, where the Custer monu- 
ment now stands, the officers and men 
seem to have become bunched, perhaps 
drawing nearer together instinctively for 
companionship, as their ranks grew thin- 
ner. Here fell both the Custers, Captain 
Yates, and Lieutenants Smith and Reilly. 

A considerable number of Smith’s troop 
“E” were found in a gully leading down 
to the river from the monument. Two 
Moon, a Cheyenne chief who fought there, 
informed Hamlin Garland (McClure’s 
Magazine, September, 1898) that these men 
left the hill near the end of the fight, after 
Custer had fallen. 

The bodies of Lieutenants Harrington. 
Sturgis, and Porter (not Doctor Porter, 
who was with Reno and is to-day living in 
3ismarck, N. D.) were never identified, at 
least satisfactorily. A skeleton found some 
years atter the battle, not far from the 
battle-ground, is said to have been iden- 
tified as that of Doctor Lord. There 
were buried on the Custer battlefield, ac- 
cording to Godfrey’s memorandum, 212 
bodies. The total casualties, as given by 
him, were 265 killed and 52 wounded. 

The two Indians who stand out in relief 
as the chief leaders that day, are Gall of 
the Hunkpapas and Crazy Horse 
of the Ogallalas. There were others 
who bore, perhaps, nearly © as 
prominent parts, but these 
two seem to stand at the 
head. The generalship 
of the chiefs and the brav- 
ery of the warriors must 
be admired by friend and 


ter Hill 


Custer Monument and Hill 


foe. The admit that they were sur- 


prised, and under such conditions to have 
wrought 


what they did seems, notwith- 


First Monument 
Erected on Cus- 
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standing the disparity of numbers, to have 
been remarkable. As to Sitting Bull, the 
less said the better. He was no fighter, 
but a wily, scheming, cunning, malicious 
medicine man who hated the whites with 
undying hatred. When-the fight began 
with Reno’s forces, he got out of the way 
and made tracks for the hills as fast as ne 
could, and did not return, the more relia 
ble Indians say, until the Custer fight was 
over. 

The Indian’s loss has never been satis- 
factorily known to the whites. 

There has been a great deal published 
regarding the Custer campaign and bat- 
tles, and by those who know better, that 
is pure fiction and exaggeration. It is too 
serious a subject and the truth is hard 
enough to discover, without covering it up 
with imaginative statements for the sake 
of sensationalism and a little cheap no- 
toriety. 

There is not space here to discuss any of 
the many question growing out of these 
battles. If any man ever writes the com- 
plete story of this campaign, not only will 
it be mighty interesting reading, but there 
will be some strange revelations covering 
a wide range of subjects and men. 























There were 
practically no at- 
tempts at co-opera- 
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2 ee, / &. Captain Keogh and his men fell. 

! C. Custer’s trail after leaving Reno. 

D. Calhoun and Crittenden fell. 

£. Reno's trail after leaving Custer. 

F. Reno’s battlefield in river bottom. 


G. Reno’s trail in retreat. 


Custer Hill and Battle Monument. 


H. Reno's battlefield on bluffs. 
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J. Ford where Reno crossed river on his advance. 


K. Ford where Reno crossed river on retreat to bluffs, 
" and also point where Lieutenant Hodgson wae 
killed. 
€ L. Ford which Custer was supposed to 
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have aimed for, but which he never 





\ reached, and across which Chief 
\ Gall and his Indians swarmed to 
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Warsr H. Graves, Irrigation Engineer, Crow Indian Reservation. 


tion between Custer and Reno; Custer 
couldn’t and Reno—well, he didn’t. Some 
of his officers, after Benteen and McDougall 
had joined them, tried to communicate with 
Custer, really in defiance of Reno’ s bugled 
orders, but it was too late—Custer and his 
were dead, and Captain Weir and his troop 
came near meeting the same fate. 

As a historical fact, Reno was tried by 
a court of inquiry in Chicago in 1879 for 
his actions on June 25th, and acquitted of 
the charges made. The court used these 
words: “* * * while subordinates in 
some instances did more for the safety of 
the command by brilliant displays of cour- 
age than did Major Reno, there was noth- 
ing in his conduct which requires animad- 
version from this court.” There is much 
discrepancy between published reports of 
the testimony at the Court of Inquiry and 
other printed articles and statements stat- 
ing what occurred in Reno’s command at 
these conflicts. 





Subsequently Reno was court-martialed 
for another offense, found guilty and dis- 
missed from the service in disgrace. 

While Reno and Custer were battling on 
the 25th, the steamer Far West, anu Terry 
and Gibbon with their little column of less 
than 500 men, weré slowly working up the 
Big Horn river to the Littke Horn. When 
Curley and the scouts, on the 26th, report- 
ed the annihilation of Custer, it cast a 
gloom, dismay almost, over the command. 
It seemed impossible to believe it. But 
there was no faltering, they pushed ahead 
with every likelihood of meeting the same 
fate, the Indians discovered their advance 
and, strange as it may seem, decamped 
without an effort to arrest it. On the 
morning of the 27th they relieved Reno’s 
troops, and then the wounded were cared 
for and the dead buried. The wounded 
were conveyed to the Far West and the 
stearner at once started for Bismarck and 


M. Ford used by Chief Crazy 


Q. Place of reinterments from 


R. Point reached by relief column 
in attempt to reach Custer. 
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Looking 
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Custer Monument From 
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Fort Lincoln, where it arrived July 4th, 


and the first intelligence of the disaster 


was flashed over the wires. 

Custer’s annihilation is usually called a 
massacre. Was it? Reverse the result; 
would anyone then have heard of the mas- 
sacre of Crazy Horse, Gall, and Sitting 
Bull and their braves? Hardly! 

Tit for tat! 

For days Custer had been riding day 
and night seeking these Indians, and spoil- 
ing for a fight. He got it—making the at- 
tack himseli—but the outcome was not 
what he had expected. He overestimated 
some things and underestim:ted othcrs. 
with the result that he and his immediate 
command were destroyed instead of the 
Indians. If we wish to be fair and honest 
in this. let us hear no more of the Custer 
massacre. 

As one stands leaning against the high 
iron paling fence surrounding the Custer 
monument, one is effectively impressed 
with the contrast in the scene now and 
on that hot June Sunday when the sound, 
smoke, and turmoil of battle filled the 
air. Peaceful, quiet, and beautiful the 
prospect now. Down in the wide flat 
valley the Little Horn flows tranquilly 
along, and where the sun strikes it it 
glimmers and shines like the great scales 
of a huge serpent lying there in monstrous 
convulsions. The green, cool, dense, ma- 
jestic cottonwoods follow it and mark it 
in its sweeping circles where the water is 
invisible. On each side rise the treeless 
hills all gullied and worn by the rains of 
a century. To the north, in the valley. 


Looking Northeast from Direction of 
Little Big Horn River. Custer Hill 
and Monument in Background 


CUSTER BATTLEFIELD 
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two miles away, lies the Crow Indian 
Agency with the Anrerican flag flying 
But that which holds us in grim fascination 
is the large number of small white marble 
grave-stones which dot the slopes. Their 
silent eloquence is all impressive. Words 
are unnecessary, imagination pictures the 
scene as it was twenty-five years ago. 

Where each trooper fell a marble stone 
marks the spot, and where it was an officer 
the stone bears his name and rank. 

‘Most of the officers’ bodies were after- 
ward removed, and Custer’s body now 
rests at West Point. Lieutenant Critten- 
den’s body lies in an enclosure over at 
the end of the ridge where he fell, and it 
is stated that Lieutenant McIntosh’s body 
remains where it was found, and is buried 
down in the valley proper. I know that 
the spot where he fell is marked by the 
conventional headstone. 

Traveler, visit this spot! It is worthy a 
pilgrimage from a distance. Take a good 
map of the Northwest and you will see 
scattered all over it little crossed sabres, 
signifying battles with the Indians at such 
points. 

Forts and cantonments have been estab- 
lished here and there from the earliest days 
of the frontier, have passed beyond the 
period of their usefulness, been dismantled, 
abandoned, and succeeded by other posts, 
which in turn have run their courses. 

Since the Custer battle, the Custer field 
itself, enclosed by a wire fence, has been 
made a national or soldiers’ cemetery. 
From these old forts and battlefields scat- 
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tered throughout the Northwest, bodies 
have been removed to this spot, and now 
occupy a considerable area of it. 

From Fort Phil. Kearney, Wyo., many 
bodies were reinterred here, including that 
of Captain Fetterman. Eighteenth U. S. 
Infantry, who, with eighty-three others, 
was killed by Indians near that post De- 





Go, 
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Grave, Headstone, and Footstone Capt. Wm. Logan, 
Killed at Battle of Big Hole, Mont., 
on Custer Battlefield 


lilustrations courtesy of C. S, Fee, Gi. P. A., Northern Pacific Railway. 


SONG OF THE WIND 


rock the little wood-bird in his nest; 
Curl the still waters, bright with stars; and rouse 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs, 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast, 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep the grass 


Stoop o’er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone, 
That they who near the churyard willows stray, 

And listen in the deepening gloom, alone, 
May think of gentle souls that passed away, 
Like their pure breath, unto the vast unknown, 
Sent forth from Heaven among the sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless Heaven again. 








cember 21, 1866; among the removals from 
Fort Shaw, Mont., was the body of Captain 
Wm. Logan, Seventh U. S. Infantry, killed 
by a squaw, at the battle of the Big Hole in 
1887, between Gen. Gibbon and Chief Joseph - 
of the Nez Perces; from Fort C. F. Smith, 
Mont., the bodies of Lieutenant Sigismond 
Strenberg, Twenty-seventy U. S.  Infant- 
ry, and others were removed, 
and other reinterments were 
made from Forts Sisseton, Tot- 
ten, Pembina, Rice, Abercrom- 











































bie, Stevenson, Lincoln, and 
Bennett in the Dakotas, and 
Camp Poplar River and Fort . 


Maginnis, Mont. 

There was also removed from 
Fort C. F. Smith a quite preten- 
tious stone monument, some 
twelve feet high, erected by five 
companies of the Twenty- 
seventh Infantry to the memory 
of Lieutenant Sternberg and 
fourteen others who were kilied 
by Indians at the hay fields near 
Fort Smith, August 1, 1861 or 
1867. Time had almost effaced 
the inscriptions on the stone and 
it was uncertain what year was 
chiseled thereon. At the time 
of my visit there were buried on 
the battlefield, in addition to the 
victims of the Custer fight, 657 
others. 

As already shown, the Custer 
battlefield is now an epitone of 
ail that has thus gone _ before; 
it stands now for Indian warfare 
in the Northwest, not alone the 
Custer conflicts. 

Olin D. Wheeler. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 

















THROUGH EASTERN LANDS 


V. Under the Equator 


By R. 


It is now in order to inform my read- 
ers of the purpose of my journey. Its 
chief object was to inquire into the op- 
portunities for American commerce and 
enterprise, and also to study the colonial 
methods of Great Britain and Holland, 
both of whom have an experience of sev- 
eral centuries in dealing with the Malay. 
Such opportunities as I found will be dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter, but this, I 
think, is the place to investigate the gov 
ernment of British tropical possessions— 
not colonies, as they are erroneously 
designated. Australia, Canada, etc., are 
colonies, because they are a white man’s 
country; that is, a country where one of 
our race may transplant himself and his 
family and grow identified with the soil. 
Such a thing is impossible in the tropics. 
He must be a sober and iron-constitu- 
ed man who can continue to live and 
be in good health after a five years’ con 
tinuous residence in the Philippine Islands 
or at Singapore. The heat is too ener- 
vating. We may go there for some time, 
but our health requires that we should 
frequently visit the more rugged climate 
to which we are accustomed; we cannot 
become colonists. 


van BERGEN 


Singapore, like Hongkong, is a Crown 
Colony; that is, it is directly under the 
Home Government, although it enjoys 
a certain degree of autonomy in its local 
management. In the administration of 
these colonies, legislative and executive 
functions are curiously blended, both being 
conducted by the same council, presided 
over by the Governor. This Council has 
only two or three elected members, se- 
lected by the Chambers of Commerce of 
Singapore and Penang, while the great 
majority are members ex officio, the mem- 
bership being inseparable from the office 
in the government. This may seem to us 
rather a dangerous experiment, but on the 
whole it works well, owing to the vigor- 
ous rules of the British Civil Service 
Malfeasance in office is simply suicidal, 
because it deprives the offender of his 
office and forfeits the very comfortable 
pension to which a stated number of years’ 
service entitles him. 

The salaries, besides, are as liberal as 
they should be. The Governor receives 
£5,000, or about $25,000 per annum, and 
has certain emoluments for residence, 
travel, etc. Herein lies the secret of Great 


Britain’s success with her civil servants: 
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they are well paid. Great Britain has 
learned, and we in the United States are 
now paying for our experience, that no 
man worth $25,000 a year can be had for 
less than that price. How many corpor- 
ations pay their president $100,000 a year 
or more. The biggest corporation on 
earth is a notable exception. The United 
States still pays its president the wretched 
pittance of $50,000 a year! 

Peculation and other equally serious dis- 
qualifications for public office are unknown 
in the British Civil Service. Indeed, all its 
members are, without any exception, gen- 
tlemen who would scorn to entertain a 
thought of what is nothing short of dis- 
honesty, under whatever name we may dis- 
guise it. Amel in favor of introducing civ- 
il service in the United States and its pas- 
sessions? I don’t know. I was once, but 
a close investigation reveals the fact that 
the members of a civil service are apt to 
degenerate into mere automata of a bu- 
reaucracy. 

Here, in Singapore, for instance, a cu- 
rious and not altogether agreeable condi- 
tion of affairs exists. .The colony is a 
dumping ground for all the criminals of 


South China, the Malay Peninsula, and 
the numerous islands abutting from it; 
much patronized, when occasion offers 


by the involuntary residents of the French 
penal settlements of New Caledonia. I 
shall give a few instances of lawlessness 
that happened while I was at Singapore. 
The General Manager of the Ganjong 
Pagar Dock Co., a very wealthy British 
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A Singapore Native Residence 





only a few 
months before my arrival, when his house 
was attacked by burglars and in the scuffle 


corporation, had come out 


which followed he was murdered. The 
general indignation led to arrests, and in 
this case the presumed culprit, a China- 
man, was found guilty and hung; but bur- 
glaries continued to be the order of the 
day. I was told that according to British 
law, a man may not shoot a burglar ex 
cept in self-defense, and then only when 
in actual danger of his life. 

“Do you carry your watch and chain in 
the street?” asked the head of a very large 
British. firm. I replied in the affirmative, 
and was scarcely less astonished than he 
when he told me that he carried a cheap 
nickel timepiece and left his valuable 
watch at home, for fear that it might 
be snatched from him, and this feeling 
prevailed among the reputable members 
of the community. But the following inci- 
dent, reported in the local press during 
my sojourn, illustrates the condition of af 
fairs very forcibly. 

A British police sergeant, going home 
in plain clothes, was accosted by a China- 
man who evidently wished the officer to 
follow him. At first the sergeant paid no 
attention, but his interest aroused by the 
actions of his almond-eyed friend, he took 
a jinrikisha. John was already provided 
with a vehicle and the two started, the 
Chinaman in the lead. Arrived at a lonely 
spot, the Chinaman stepped out. and the 
personification of the law did the same. 
The next move was a fairly scientific blow 


















between the eyes delivered to the stagger- 
ed policeman, followed by a tug at his 
watch and chain, and in possession of 
those trophies the heathen Chinee gave a 
fair exhibition of sprinting. Injury added 
to insult knocked some sense into the of- 
ficer’s feet, if not into his head, and a spir- 
ited race ensued. John soon found that he 
was no match for his pursuer, and stood 
at bay. It took all of the Britisher’s skill 
to subdue his opponent, but at last the 
robber was escorted to jail and the officer 
recovered his property less some links 
of the watch chain. 

The government, although possessing 
ample authority, seems unable to deal with 
this condition. The machinery is in per- 
fect order—but it is machinery, and is un- 
fit, or seems unfit, to cope with any case 
of emergency, beyond the ordinary office 
routine. It is the same at Hongkong. The 
bubonic plague seems to have selected 
that rock as its breeding spot, and the 
authorities hope that it will pass away. The 
energetic action of the Americans in the 
Philipp:nes in stamping out the cholera in 
those islands, contrasts very favorably with 
the evident hopelessness evinced by the 
British officials. 

The real cause of the trouble in the 
British tropical possessions lies in the Brit- 
ish character. It is fondly and sincerely 
believed that British colonial methods are 
the acme of perfection, and any one sug- 
gesting that perfection is beyond our at- 
tainment, and that altered times demand 
altered circumstances, would be decried 
as little less than an anarchist. So be it! 
Twenty-two per cent of the real estate of 
Singapore is still owned by men of our 
race. I do not say by the British, because 
our German friends possess a good slice. 











The Government House, Singapore 
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But the Chinese are offering large amounts 
of money, and the temporary resident of 
the tropics does not work for posterity 
and is willing to sell if the purchase price 
serves his purpose. 

“T can’t lease a bungalow (cottage) that 
is at all desirable,” said Col.-H., of the 
British army, to me; “they are all owned 
by the Chinese, and the rent demanded 
by them is simply absurd.” That is for 
residence property. Business buildings 
owned by Chinese will be beyond the reach 
of any foreigner, because the Celestial 
tenants, by subletting every square foot of 
space, can afford to pay more. 

The portion of Singapore tenanted or 
occupied exclusively by foreigners, is airy, 
roomy, and fine. The esplanade forms a 
beatiful walk or drive, and the open 
spaces reserved for various sports, con- 
duce greatly toward the health of the city. 
Sporting must, indeed, be bred in the 
bone, when of an afternoon the mercury 
very high in the shade, the younger part 
of the foreign community is engaged in 
golf, polo, baseball, or football, as if their 
very life depended upon it. Caucasian 
children share in the enthusiasm, and have 
playgrounds reserved for them. 


The greatest commendation is due to 
the care bestowed upon churches and 
schools, the latter institutions, both pub- 
lic and private. Several denominations 
maintain schools for Chinese, Malay, and 
mixed children. The largest of these, St. 
Joseph’s College, belongs to the Christian 
Brothers, and was in charge of French 
members until the head of the order -‘le- 
termined to infuse some American spirit, 
and appointed as the superior Brother 
Michael of Albany, N. Y. I was pleased 
to make the acquaintance of that gentle- 
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man, and to notice the havoc he had made 
among the obsolete appliances and meth- 
ods of his French friends. Convent-like 
cells of the middle ages had made place 
for large, airy, up-to-date apartments; 
benches were replaced by American school 
desks. A gymnasium was added to the 
playground, and one of the pupils assured 
me that they were living high instead cf 
being half-starved, as they were before 
Brother Michael came. Americanism does 
leave an imprint wherever it strikes, and 
St. Joseph’s College at Singapore is a 
very striking instance. 

The colony owes its present importance 
to the first British Governor, Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles, of Napoleonic time. It was 
he who held Java for the British Govern- 
ment during the time that the Nether- 
lands were incorporated into France. Suc- 
ceeding generations have vied as to who 
should do the greatest honor to his pa- 
triotism and statesmanship, and here in 
Singapore it is impossible to maintain a 
conversation without mentioning his name. 
If you have a friend among the large mer- 
chants, you will find his office probably on 
Raffles Quay; or, if he is a retailer look in 
Raffles Square. You cannot leave the 
city ‘without visiting the Raffles Insti- 
tute, and you must pass Raffles’ stat 
ue every time you go to* or from 
the city to the Raffles Hotel. Something 
very serious must happen to Singapore 
before the name of its first governor will 
be forgotten. 

The public gardens constitute the boast 
oi the Singapore people, but they were 
very disappointing to me. They certainly 
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cannot be compared with any of the larg- 
er parks in our great cities. To be sure, 
there are palms and other tropical plants; 
but we are on their native heath, and it 
would be odd, indeed, if here, in the very 
heart of the tropics, we should find no 
tropical plants. The drive to the reservoir 
is, I think, far more attractive and the 
scenery from that point is well worth the 
trouble. There is no danger, although 9%c- 
casionally a tiger crosses over from the 
mainland and skulks in the jungle. White 
I was at Singapore one of these animals 
was reported as prowling about the ceme- 
tery. The only other wild animals found 
on the little island are a species of small 
monkeys. 

It is only of very recent years that the 
Strafts Settlement: have attracted the at- 
tention of Americans; yet here is the cen- 
ter of the world’s tin production, and enor- 
mous quantities of that metal are shipped 
from here. The bulk comes from the Dutch 
Islands, Banca and Billiton, which we 
shal. pass or our way to the south; but 
the federated Malay states, especially Se- 
langor and Johore, have added very large- 
ly to the output. Singapore is also the 
shipping port for most of the spices pro- 
duced in the Dutch possessions, and es- 
pecially in the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 
The tamous Sumatra tobacco comes from 
the neighboring island of that name, and 
is mostly shipped to London. The best 
quality comes from Deli, and one of the 
largest plantations, it is said on good au- 
thority, has for many years been, paying 
an annual dividend of seventy-five per 
cent, 


THE LITTLE COUNTRY PAPER 


By FRED. 


When the evenin’ shade is fallin’ at the 
endin’ 0’ the day, 

An’ a feller rests from labor, smokin’ at 
his pipe 0’ clay, 

There’s nothin’ does him so much good, 
be fortune up or down, 

As the little country paper from his 

or 


Home * 5 
Town. 


It ain’t a thing o’ beauty, an’ its print ain’t 
always clean, 

But it straightens out his temper when a 
feller’s feelin’ mean. 

It takes the wrinkles off his face, an’ 
brushes off the frown— 

That little country paper — his 

or 


Home 
Town. 


GREENE 


It tells of all the parties an’ the balls of 
Pum’kin Row, 

‘Bout who spent Sunday with who’s girl, 
an’ how the crops'll grow, 

An’ it keeps a feller posted bout who's up 
an’ who is down 

That little country paper from his 

Or 


Home 
Town. 


Now, I like to read the dailies, an’ the 
story papers, too, 

An’ at times the yallar novels an’ some 
other trash—don’t you? 

But when | want some readin’ that’ll brush 
away a frown, 

I want that little paper from my 

Or 


Home 
Town. 

















THE WOOING OF BELINDY 


A Complete Story 


By ELLA HIGGINSON 


“My! Don’t Mount Baker look fine this 
morning!” 

Mrs. Davenport stood by the kitchen 
window with her left arm forming a perfect 
V, and the back of her left hand resting 
upon her hip; there were callous places 
in the palm thus turned upward, and the 
fingers were crooked and _ flesh-cracked 
with hard work. In her right hand was 
a pan-cake turner which was shiny from 
many dexterous slidings between browned 
cakes and the buttered griddle. 

“We don’t see so much mount’ns as 
that in Kansas,” she said, with a kind of 
grim satisfaction. 

Belinda was washing dishes at a little 
home-made table. She put the cup she 
was washing back into the dish-pan and 
stripped the soap-suds from her arms, 
reddened by the hot dish-water, with her 
hands, and went to the window. Foamy 
flecks of suds dropped down her blue 
checked apron, and a pleasant vapor arose 
from her moist hands and arms. 

She looked at the noble snow-dome 
swelling out of the firred hills, over her 
mother’s shoulder. . 

“How pink it looks,” she said. 

“Unh-hunh,” said the older woman, 
breathing a sigh with no consciousness of 
the vague longing that gave it birth. 

“Kind o’ purple-pink,” said Belinda, 
“like’— her eyelids fell a little over her 
deep eyes, which gave them a far-sight- 
ed look—‘“‘like the dust on the blue grapes 
‘n California when the sun shines on 
*em.” 

Mrs. Davenport gave a laugh that was 
like a hard life had made herself—harsh 
and uncompromising, but holding a touch 
of reluctant tenderness nevertheless. 

“You do beat all!” she said, turning to 
look at the girl, who was drawing her 
breath in silently between parted lips. 
“Where on earth you got such notions 
from, I can’t see! Not from your 
paw nor me, I can tell you, though. Peo- 
ple that was bound out when they was 
children back in Pennsylvania never had 
much time to think how dust looks on 
purple grapes. I used to get up at three 


o’clock ’n the morning an’ milk twenty. 


cows before breakfast; at least,’’ she cor- 
rected, “ before I got any breakfast.” 
Belinda still looked at the mountain 
without speaking. She had heard the 
story of her mother’s hard life a hundred 


times before, and her feelings on the 
subject were becoming calloused. 

“Then after I did get a bite of break- 
fast,” pursued Mrs. Davenport in.a remin- 
niscent and injured tone, “it was|work on 
the jump in the kitchen till noontime; an’ 
after dinner I had to go out in the fields 
with the hands an’ drop potatoes or hoe 
corn, or whatever there was to do. An’ 
after supper”’—bitterly—“twenty cows to 
milk again! There wasn’t much dust on 
blue grapes in them days.” 

The girl turned silently and went back 
to her dish-washing. 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed her mother 
suddenly. “If here don’t come the men- 
folks to breakfast an’ the cakes not half 
fried! Hurry up with them dishes; an’ 
after this you see that you get ’em all 
washed up the night before. Thank mercy 
the men-folks have to wash themselves at 
the sink! That'll give us a few minutes 
longer. Why—there’s somebody with 
7em. Oh, I see now—it’s the surveyor 
got back at last. My! what a big, fine- 
looking fella he is!” 

The dishes clattered noisily in the drain- 
ing-pan. One fell. 

“Look out what you’re doin’, Belindy! 
Why, somebody’s talkin’ about you—your 
ear’s just scarlet. It’s your left ear, too; 
they’re talkin’ bad about you.” 

“T don't care,” said the girl. She bent 
her head a little lower; her face was scar- 
let, too. 

The men came up the three steps to the 
back porch. Mr. Davenport began pump- 
ing mechanically. The pump _ screaked 
discordantly. 

“This pump needs oil,” he said in a kind 
of mild surprise. His son and the hired 
man looked at each other and smiled. 
They had heard the same remark delivered 
in the same surprised tone every morning 
for six months. 

“Here, Mr. Sanderson, you wash first, 
an’ then you can go in an’ speak to the 
women-folks.”” He pushed a shining basin 
of swaying water to the farther end of the 
sink; one little wave swelled high and 
toppled over the side. ‘You've been 
gone nigh onto a month, hain’t you?” 

John Sanderson came to the sink with 
the long, firm stride of the man who 
precedes the great transcontinental rail- 
roads—the man who is used to forcing his 
way through unbroken forests and clam- 
bering along fearful precipices. He was, 
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indeed, a “big, fine-looking fellow.” He 
rolled back the collar of his gray flannel 
shirt, showing a splendid brown throat 
that whitened down toward the shoulders 
and chest. Then he turned up his sleeves 
till a narrow strip of white flesh showed 
like a bracelet, between the flannel and 
the brown of his wrist. 

“Nearly a month,” he said heartily, and 
plunged into the basin of sparkling water. 

“Maw,” called Mr. Davenport, begin- 
ning again on the raspy pump, “can’t you 
give us a clean tow’]?” 

“Oh, yaas, in a minute.” 

There was a hurry of steps and then 
silence in the kitchen. The pleasant 
smell of cakes browning on a _ buttered 
griddle was borne through the open door. 

‘“Here’s a tow’l, paw,” said Mrs. Daven- 
port, coming out suddenly. She always 
walked with quick, short steps, and as she 
was a large woman, this gave her a jerky, 
ungraceful appearance. 
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“Why, how-d’you-do, Mr. Sanderson! 
Back at last, are you? You stayed so 
long we was beginning to think you’d 


found a better boarding place.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Mrs. Davenport,” re- 
plied Sanderson, burying his wet face in 
the towel and returning her good-natured 
joke with a compliment. “As long as my 
headquarters are here I wouldn’t board 
with any one else if I got my board for 
nothing.” 

“Oh, you!” exclaimed Mrs. Davenport, 
blushing and bridling coquettishly. “D’ 
you hear, paw? That’s the biggest com- 
pliment my cook’n’s had since I was 
first married back in Kansas. Women 
don’t get many compliments after they’ve 
been married—” 

“Maw,” said Belindy 
“vour cakes are burning.” 

“Phew! Mercy! I should 
and Mrs. Davenport hurried in, 
by Sanderson. 

He went through the low-raftered kit- 
chen with its shining pans hanging on the 
walls, and into the small dining room 
where a jingle of knives and forks had to'd 
him Belindy was “setting” the table. A 
window was open to the morning sun, 
and white muslin curtains were pushing 
in and out softly. A morning glory was 
swinging white and purple bells in the 
light breeze, and a_ great butterfly lay 
with slow-throbbing wings on the window 


from within. 


a 
nt 


say 
followed 


ledge. There was a delicious breath of 
lilacs in the room, too—but sweeter and 
fairer than all of these sweet and fair 


things, was the young girl standing by the 
table in a pale-blue cotton gown, with her 
brown curls tied back by a blue ribbon; 
—with face and neck like a creamy lily 
that had been touched by sunset, with lips 
that trembled a little, and with the very 


gladdest eyes that ever looked out of a 
maiden’s soul. 
Sanderson went to her, smiling, and 
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took her hand. There was a knife in it, 
which he quietly removed with his left 
hand. 

“Weil,” he said, as she did not speak, 
“are you glad to see me?” 

“Of course,” said the girl very low. She 
took her hand from him, awkwardly, and 
with a deeper color. A whiff of wind 
pushed the curtains far out into the room, 
and shook its freight of lilac breath all 
abont them. 


“You'll go to the dance with me to- 
night?” said Sanderson, softening his 
tone. “I hurried back especially for that.” 


Belinda lowered her eyes lest he should 
see the sudden deep joy she flelt flame in- 
to them. 

“T don’t know,” she said, taking up a 
knife and, in her nervousness, dropping 
it on the floor. “I'll see what maw says. 
Where is it?” 

“Down in Fairhaven—in the basement 
of the new grocery store. We would have 
to go down in a canoe—all alone, too, I 


guess. Would you be afraid?” 
Would she be afraid? With him! The 
girl almost laughed. But she answered 


indifferently: 

“T guess not. 
Who’s going?” 

“Oh, all the boys of my party and a lot 
from old Whatcom, and I don’t know 
what girls they’re going to take.” 

“There are some new girls just come to 
Fairhaven,” said Belinda. 

‘Breakfast’s all ready,” said Mrs. Dav- 
enport, bouncing in with a large platter of 
fried ham, and eggs that had been care- 
fully freckled on both sides. “Set right 
down, Mr. Sanderson. Belindy, you pour 
out, will you, while I get the pancakes?” 

Belinda took the chair at the head of 
the table, and began putting cream and 
sugar into the big cups. 

“What on earth,” said her’ brother 
Tom, who sat next to her, “are you puttin’ 
sugar into paw’s cup fer?” 

“Am I?” said Belinda, coloring violently 
and feeling her eyelids grow suddenly so 
heavy she could not look up. 

“Yes, you are. And now—well, I'll 
be blamed ’f you ain’t puttin’ milk in mine! 


I’ll see what maw says. 


What’s the matter with you this morn- 
ing?” 

“Talkin? about Fairhaven,” said Mr. 
Davenport, balancing his knife on the 
edge of his plate, “they've got six new 


houses put up down there, an’ a grocery 
store, an’ a two-story hotel—to say nothin 


o’ the fam’lies that’s livin’ in tents an’ 
shacks, waitin’ for houses. I tell you, the 
boom’s right on down there. Bennett’s 


been up an’ had a town meetin’, and he’s 
goin’ right ahead with the railroad. 
They’re goin’ to start up the old Eld- 
redge mill, too, that’s been layin’ idle all 
these years. Mr. Sanderson, have a hot 
pancake.” 

“The good year of ’89 will bring pros- 























perity to the whole Bellingham Bay,” 
said Sanderson, significantly. “I suppose 
we haven’t eight hundred people on the 
Bay to-day, but I'll wager my last cent 
that in two years we'll have fifteen thous- 
and. You know that lot on Holly Street, 
opposite Quackenbush’s—right in the 
stumps and fir trees? 
bought that two months ago for eight 
hundred and fifty dollars, and to-day, it 
sold to a Montana man for thirty-five hun- 
dred! How’s that for a jump in two 
months?” 

“You don’t say!” Mr. Davenport looked 
excited and began to ‘eat fvery fast. 
“Well, maw, all I’ve got to say is that 
I guess we’ve struck it at last. We come 
here in ’62, and we’ve had a_hand-to- 
mouth time of it, but it kind o’ looks 
now ’s if we was right in it.” 

“You won’t ketch me objectin’,” said 
Mrs. Davenport, facetiously. ‘I’m tired 
0’ workin’, too. Milkin’ twenty cows be- 
fore breakfast when you’re a child, an’ 
pitchin’ hay in the harves’. fields wasn’t 
meant for woman’s work, an’ it stiffens up 
their joints awful. It’s a shame and a dis- 
grace to them I lived with the way I 
had to work. An’ them rich’— 

“Where's the apple sauce, maw? I 
want some to top off my pan-cakes.” 

“Well, paw, can’t you get along one 
meal without apple sauce? Belindy, see 
if there’s a little left, will you? I knowed 
there wasn’t enough for a whole mess, 
but mebbe there’s enough for him. The 
idea of cold apple sauce on hot pancakes!” 
and Mrs. Davenport laughed in a very 
superior way. 

“Maw,” said Belinda some time after 
breakfast as she stood at the little kitchen 
table, again washing dishes, ‘““Mr. Sander- 
son wants me to go to the dance with 
him to-night.” Her head leaned heavily 
forward, bending ler ‘slender neck, like a 
lily weighing down its stem. 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed Mrs. Dav- 
enport. She stopped on her way.to the 
porch and stood looking at her daughter’s 
back. In her hands was a large platter 
of four prints of fresh butter, each swelled 
“out on top in the disagreeably suggest- 
ive image of a cow. 

“It’s down in Fairhaven,” said Belinda 
hastily. 

“Hunh!” 

“It’s in the basement of the new grocery 
store.” 

“Hunh!” 

*‘And we’d have to go down in a canoe, 
I guess.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Davenport, at last, 
with a long breath, “that beats me.” 

She went out on the porch and crossed 
the yard to the spring-house. She put 
the butter carefully in a cool corner, skim- 
med the evening’s milk and set the cream 
away to sour, and then gathered together 
the empty milk pans, and plunged them 
into the spring to cool. 
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“That beats me,” she said, with a look 
of grim pleasure. “I wonder what Mis’ 
Randall ’ll say to that. Always a-talkin’ 
about Elviry’s beaux an’ where-all they 
take her to an’ then always a-windin’ up 
with, ‘Well, how’s Belindy gettin’ along? 
Got any beau yet?’ I said to her last 
time—right sassy, too, ‘she ain’t the kind 
that picks up with everybody, trash an’ 
all. She’s the kind that only has one 
beau, and him the right kind of a one.’ 
I’m glad now I did say it—even if it did 
give her a chance to say back, a-laughin’, 
‘Well, she’s a long time a-havin’ him, ain’t 
she?’ I guess she’ll remember what I 
said now. If Mr. Sanderson ain’t the 
right kind, I’d like to know who is. A 
college grad’yate, an’ the perfect pict’er 
of health—such shoulders and chest, and 
such legs as he’s got! An’ he gets a 
hundred an’ fifty dollars a month an’ his 
board. They say his folks ’s reel tyees, 
too, back in the East.” 

She went back to the house, walking 
fast and holding her head high. 

“Can I go, maw?” asked Belinda, with 
a little wistful break in her voice. ‘“‘Elviry 
Randall ’s going, an’ all the girls, I 
guess.” 

“Why, of course you can go—with a 
gentleman like Mr. Sanderson. I wonder 
what Mis’ Randall ’ll have to say to that! 
Her Elviry ’s never had a beau yet that 
was anybody better than a hired man, or 
a rancher with his farm mortgaged up 
to its eyebrows; an’ she did have one that 
was a bar-keeper.” 

“Oh, maw.” said the girl, blushing 
painfully, “don’t talk that way. Mr. San- 
derson don’t mean anything—like—like— 
that.” 

“Oh, he don’t, don’t he? Well, then, 
what does he mean? What does he want 
to ask you to go to a dance for if he 
don’t want to be your beau? Just tell 
me that, will you, Missy?” 

“He don’t mean that,” repeated the girl 
very earnestly as if trying to convince 
herself. She found it difficult to speak 
calmly; there was a pulse beating like 
mad in her throat, and she felt as if she 
must put up her hand to stop it. “He 
just wants to be—friendly; that’s all.” 

“He always was friendly,” replied her 
mother, stubbornly. She crushed a news- 
paper and began to rub vigorously at the 
tiny brown blisters the frying ham had 
sputtered upon the stove. “He didn’t have 
to ask you to go to a dance just to be 
friendly, did he? Asking a girl to go toa 
dance meant something when I was a girl 
’*n Pennsylvania.” 

“Tt don’t mean anything now, maw,” 
said Belinda, very low, but with pulses 
seeming to beat all through her body— 
why, her very fingers seemed to grow 
larger with the pulses beating in them. 

“Well, we'll see.” 

Mrs. Davenport took one lid off the top 
of the stove, and after flourishing the 
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20 SMALLEY’S 
blackened newspaper over the hearth once 
more, tossed it into the coals and re- 
placed the lid. She went out to the sink, 
dipped some water out of the rain-barrel, 
and carefully cleansed her hands with mot- 
tled castile soap, wiped them on the long, 
coarse towel that had blue stripes on each 
edge, took off her big apron and pinned 
her dress at the throat. Then she went 
across the yard stooped through an open- 
ing in the board fence and was in her 
neighbor’s back yard. 

Mrs. Randall was “shelling” peas. Her 
kitchen door was open. She looked up 
when Mrs. Davenport reached the porch. 

“T knowed it was you” she said, with 
an assumption of friendliness. ‘You'll 
excuse my not getting up, J] know, with 
all these peas in my lap. Sit right down. 
I’m awful glad you come over—what’s 
the news?” 

“There ain’t none that I know of. My! 
Ain’t everything boomin’, though! I 
guess we're goin’ to have good times here 
this year.” 

“Ves, an’ look at that Fairhaven—the 
way its a-shootin’ up! Several new build- 
ings; an’ lots o’ fine people a-comin’ in 
there.’ 

“Ts that so?” 

“Why, yass. Ain’t you heard? They’re 
a-havin’ high times down there; dances an’ 
all sorts of—society.” 

“T heard a little,” admitted Mrs. Dav- 
enport, with a fine indifference. 

Mrs. Randall split a pale green pod with 
her broad thumb and sent the peas rat- 
tling down into the pan. 

“You have to look peart to keep up 
with these times” she remarked with some 
condescension. 

“Yes”’—meekly. 

“I suppose you ain’t heard even about 
the dance down ’n the basement of the 
new grocery store.” 

“Well I did hear somethin’ about that” 
said Mrs. Davenport with caution. 

“Elviry’s goin’. It’s goin’ to be some 
pun’kins, I guess, from what I hear. 
Waxed floor, an’ two fiddles an’ a caller. 
Elviry’s goin’; there’s been two or three 
after her.” 

The peas dropped with a softened sound 
now into the pani. 

Mrs. Davenport put one knee over the 
other, crossed her wrists likewise, and 
looked at her neighbor, smiling kindly. 

“Is she goin’ with the bar-keeper?” she 
said pleasantly, “or the hired man, or the 
barber? Reelly, you must excuse the 
questions—Elviry has so many beaux. I 
guess all the girls feel jealous of her.” 

“Do they?”—suspiciously. Mrs. Randall 
did not quite like Mrs. Davenport’s man- 
ner and tone, although the words seemed 
so unenvious. “Well, Elviry always did 
seem to take with the young men. She’s 
had more than her share o’ chances ’f 
I do say so myself.” 
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“Yes, ’ndeed,” smiled Mrs. Davenport. 
She took up a pod that had fallen on the 
floor and polished it with her rough 
thumb. “There was’—slowly—‘“the bar- 
ber, an’ two hired men, an’ the butcher 
—the one that ’tended to his own slaugh- 
terin’, wasn’t it, Mis’ Randall?—an’ the 
bar-keeper—what a pity it was he got 
drunk so often! Yes, Elviry’s had more 
chances than most girls.” 

“There was more than them,” said Mrs. 
Randall, huffily. “There was the preach- 
er Mis’ Davenport; an’ there was Mr. 
Nelson, an’ there is Mr. Fielding, that 
owns the best ranch on Lake Whatcom, 
an’ just a-dyin’ for Elviry.” 

Mrs. Davenport laughed now without 
effort. 

“How you do joke, Mis’ Randall,” she 
said. “That poor preacher! I have to 
laugh -at him ev’ry time I think of him. 
He didn’t get three hundred a year, and 
his congregation went to sleep ev’ry Sun- 
day. An’ Mr. Fielding—I guess you’d 
have to pay his mortgage off for him ’f 
Elviry took a notion to him. His ranch 
is mortgaged for more’n it’s worth; we’ve 
got first mortgage on it ourselves. You 
didn’t know it? Well you have to look 
peart to keep up with these times. An’ 
as for Mr. Nelson—I always felt sorry for 
the way he treated Elviry. Never looked 
at her after that widow came here, an’ 
just up an’ married her off-hand.” 

“Elviry wouldn’t have him!” Mrs. Ran- 
dall flung the words out between her 
teeth. Her face was crimson. The peas 
were spurting in all directions now. “You 
needn’t waste your sympathy on my girl, 
Mis’ Davenport. You keep it for Be- 
lindy!' Who ever offered hisself to Be- 
lindy? Who ever wanted to take her any 
place? Who, for, instance, as you asked 
me about Elviry’—Mrs. Randall laughed 
in shrill triumph—‘is a-goin’ to take her 
to the dance to-night?” 

Mrs. Davenport picked up another pod 
and began polishing it leisurely. 

“Mr. Sanderson is,” she said. 

The down drop of peas was interrupted. 
Mrs. Randall’s thumb paused in the very 
act of splitting a stubborn pod. Mrs. 
Davenport’s bomb had done its deadly 
work. 

Mrs. Randall lifted two startled eyes, 
thereby giving her neighbor the pleasure 
of seeing that they were started. 

“Mr. Sanderson,” she faltered. “Not 
the engineer?” 

“Yes,” nodded Mrs. Davenport, cheer- 
fully, “the engineer. He’s been boardin’ 
at our house nigh onto six months, an’ 
I can see now that he’s been payin’ at- 
tention to Belindy in a quiet way all the 
time; but, my! she’s so perticular that it 
never come into my head, nor into paw’s 
head, either, that they was settin’ their 
caps at each other. But it all come out 
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The peas began their music in the pan 
again but with less spirit. 

“Of course,” continued Mrs. Davenport, 
“we wouldn’t ’av let her go with nobody 
else. Not that there was any danger of 
her wantin’ to—she held her head so high; 
but we couldn’t object to Mr. Sander- 
son.” 

Silence. 
the floor. 

“There ain’t no such match ’s him ever 
been on the Bay. He’s a college grad’- 
yate, an’ he’s of a toney fam’ly; an’ he 
gets a hundred an’ fifty dollars a month 
an’ his board.” 

Mrs. Randall looked at 
feebly, almost deprecatingly. 

“Well, I must be goin’ back. Belindy 
won’t know where I am. I just run over 
to talk about how thing are boomin’ on 
the Bay. Land sakes! I wonder what 
they’d say back in Kansas ‘f they could 
see towns a-growin’ from a hundred to a 
thousand people in a week! An’ that’s 
what Whatcom is a-doin’. Well good- 
day, Mis’ Randall; I hope Elviry ’ll have 
a good time to-night.” 

Mrs. Randall stood up gingerly and 
set the peas on the table. There was a 
flush on her thin cheeks and a dazed, be- 
wildered look in her eyes. 

“Well, good-day,” she said, weakly; she 
was completely out of countenance, and, 
probably for the first time in her life, ner- 
vous. She pulled down first one sleeve 


Two or three peas rattled over 


her 


visitor 


and then the other, awkwardly, with a 
bold pretence of indifference; and kept 
pulling at them after they had given warn- 
ings that they could come down no farther. 
“Run in again, Mis’ Davenport.” 


“Yes, I will. You come over when- 
ever you can, Mis’ Randall. Don’t stop 
to dress up, but just run in the back way 
an’ be neighborly.” 

“Well, I will.” 

Mrs. Davenport smiled as she stooped 
through the opening in the fence. 

“Every dawg has his day,” she said, 
with a great deal of satisfaction; “‘ an’ I 
guess this is mine.” : 

At half-past eight o’clock that evening 
John Sanderson, with one magnificent, 
deep-chested sweep of the arms, sent his 
oars ploughing though the water and 
drove his boat high on the Fairhaven 
beach. Belinda was sitting in the stern 
of the skiff. She was dressed in pink 
sateen, made with many plaited ruffles. 
It fitted badly, but it did not hide her 
really pretty figure. She had it gathered 
up about her with a somewhat conscious 
coquettishness, disclosing a white muslin 
petticoat adorned with several ruffles of 
cheap embroidery. It was starched so 
stifly that it rustled when she moved. 
There was a little water in the bottom 
of the boat and one fold of the white 
skirt had found it and nestled into it. 
The girl wore a pink velvet bow in her 


lovely brown curls, and another around 
her soft, beating throat—beating with a 
strange, sweet fright that kept her pulses 
startled and her lips dumb. 

The sun was setting, and her deep eyes 
were turned toward the west in still ecs- 
tasy. The bay was like a great Safrano 
rose, with each wave an_ upcurling, 
hollowed petal paling from its edges’ 
rich copper pink to a delicate green at the 
center. The sky flaring above was of a 
warm salmon color. Low in the west 
clouds were piled loosely, each on each, 
making tall columns of pearl, edged with 
fire; and through these the crimson. sun 
gave his last look across the water, fling- 
ing luminous rays high into the heaven 
with each heart-pant. 

Sanderson sat with the oars in his hands. 
The boat was half in the water, half on 
the beach, and the flowing tide lifted it 
a little higher with each return; the light 
waves laughed and kissed together around 
its sides. He held the oars slanting to- 
ward the water. The drops running in 
linked chains along their edges turned 
to fire-opals when the sun touched them. 

“You enjoy nature,” said Sanderson, 
smiling at her. She gave him a brief, 
sweet glance and looked away again. 

“Well,” he said, drawing a deep breath 
through his splendid lungs, “I have seen 
sunsets in the Selkirks, the Cascades, the 
Rockies, and on the Hudson, the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Mediterranean,—yes, and 
on the awful plains; but I never seen any- 
thing to equal a night like this on Puget 
Sound.” 

“Oh I am glad,” breathed the girl. Her 
chin sunk into the palm of her hand. 
Her lips were moist and warm, and curlec 
apart like the lips of a sea shell. There 
was a delicious pushing movement to the 
boat—dreamy and rhythmic. 

“I guess we'll have to go though,” said 
Sanderson drawing in the oars. The boat 
rocked as he climbed out of it. He pulled 
it farther upon the beach and it grated 
raspingly on the gravel. Belinda arose 
reluctantly and shook her pretty pink ruf- 
fles over the white petticoat. 

“T hate to go in” she said wistfully. 

“Let me lift you out” said Sanderson, 
putting his arm around her, “so you won’t 
get your dress draggled.” He did it with 
quite a business-like air, as if it were 
really the only sensible way of getting her 
out; but the girl trembled like a caught 
bird, save that there was something de- 
liriously sweet in her trembling. 

The ball-room was thirty feet long and 
fifteen feet wide, unceiled and low raf- 
tered. Coal-oil lamps set here and there 
on brackets with tarnished reflectors be- 
hind them shed a sickly light and an un- 
pleasant odor through the room. Ona 
small platform three feet above the floor 
were two “fiddlers” playing a waltz. One 
played with his eyes closed and both kept 
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time with their feet. Ten couples were 
waltzing; and gliding in and out among 
them was a youth in a_ pepper-and-salt 
suit and a pink necktie scattering shavings 
from a wax candle. Ranged around the 
sides of the room oy benches were spec- 
tators sitting with stiff, straight backs be- 
cause the walls behind them were of un- 
planed boards that theatened disaster to 
all best dresses coming in contact with 
them. 

“Come on” 
amused laugh; 

Belinda glided 


an 


said Sauderson with 
“we can’t miss this waltz. 
into the circle of his 
arm.and their warm palms melted to- 
gether. Pure happiness sat so sweetly 
heavy on the girl’s eyes that they were 
weighed downward and their gentle lids 
hid them. She had lived so much alone, 
and had known so few men, that her heart 
had not been stirred until Sanderson 
came. 
+ + 

Where now sit the proud and beautiful 
cities of Whatcom and Fairhaven had 
been but a cluster of houses surrounded by 
unbroken forests on one side and the 
noble sweep of blue sea on the other 
when Belinda’s parents toiled across the 
plains in ox-wagons from Kansas and built 
a log cabin in the fir woods. Here, 
a few years later, Belinda was born, and 
here she had always lived. She had at- 
tended the village school in winter, and it 
was her father’s boast that he had “given 


Belindy a good edication; ’s good as the 


best of ’em.” 

When Sanderson came, the girl be- 
gan to love him at once; but she had not 
suspected it herself until he went away. 
He had paid her no attention, to be sure, 
but then he was not like other men—and 
at least he paid no attention to other girls. 
And he spent all his spare time with the 
little family, usually playing cards with 
Belinda in a far corner; and he always 
spoke gently to her, and was so thoughtful 
of her comfort. She was sure he 
sometimes lowered his voice when he 
spoke to her, and that once his hand 
shook when it acc:dently touched hers. 
And several times he had brought her wild 
flowers from the deeps of the woods. They 
were pressed in a copy of Longfellow that 
she had kept in her tiny room up in the 
“loft.” She thought and dreamed of all 
these things when he was away, but not un- 
til to-day had she allowed herself to be- 
lieve wholly in his love for her. Not un- 
til to-day had she given herself to the full 
eestasy of her love for him. 

In spite of her soft contradiction of 
her mothers assertion that “askin’ a girl 
to go to a dance meant somethin’,” in 
her heart she believed that it did. In her 
small world a voung man never thought 
of offering the least attention to a girl 
unless he wanted to marry her. So 
to-night she was happy—she was intoxi- 
cated with happiness. 
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Perhaps some of the innocent fire throb- 
bing in the girl’s veins warmed Sander- 
son’s pulses; for presently he bent his 
head till she felt his breath upon-her tem- 
ple, and said: 

“Why, this is the jolliest waltz I ever 
had!” 

“Is it?” trembled Belinda. . 

“Yes, it is,” he answered honestly. 

Then the music stopped, and the scrap- 
ing of feet. With flushed faces, much 
laughter, and noisy bantering, the danc- 
ers found seats among the _ spectators. 
Sanderson seated Belinda, and joined a 
group of young men who were already 
selecting mentally their partners for the 
next dance. 

“Take your pardners fer a plain quad- 
rille,” yelled the caller, and instantly there 
was a rush and a scramble. One or two 
young men secured their places on the 
floor and then signaled to the young wo- 
men they had already engaged to join 
them. 

There was a delay and’ a murmur of 
complaint. Then one young fellow climb- 
ed on a bench. - 

“You'll have to come up an’ buy your 
numbers,” -he shouted, ‘‘b’fore you dance 
this set. Leave your girls on th’ floor 
an walk right up. Only a dollar an’ a 
half a number, supper an’ all.” 

3elinda had gone out to dance with a 
young fellow, and now looked around 
timidly for Sanderson. He was in the 
next set, dancing with a girl she had never 
seen before. And what a beautiful girl! 
She was looking up into his face with the 
most coquettish eyes Belinda had ever 
seen. A dark, olive-skinned brunette, with 
a fine figure and a creamy nuns-veiling 
dress that clung stylishly to her limbs and 
fitted to perfection. 

The feeling of exalted passion in Be- 
linda’s heart melted into one of sharp and 
cruel pain. She looked down at her pink 
ruffled dress, and hated it; at her cheap 
bangled bracelets, and hated them. She 
could have torn them off and stamped on 
them. This girl he was dancing with— 
she wore no cheap jewelry. There was 
a string of pearls around her bare throat, 
and that was all. No ruffles on her dress, 
and not over-much material in it; and yet 
how stylish and refined she looked. As 
much out of place at that country dance 
as—as Sanderson himself, thought the girl 
with a sudden torturing bitterness. 

“Honors to your pardners!” shouted the 
clarion voice of the caller. “Alley mande 
left!” As she clasped hands with the 
young man on her right, Sanderson passed 
close to her. 

“The next waltz,” he whispered, putting 
his lips to her ear; “mind, I must have 
i.” 

His face was radiant. Hope sprung up 
in her heart again. She had just time to 
say, “All right,” before he was lost among 
the dancers. 








“How foolish of me’—First four right 
an’ left!”—‘to be ready to give up be- 
cause he danced with another girl! It's 
only”—‘“‘Sasshay!” yelled the caller—‘“‘a 
quadrille anyhow, an’ he’s asked me’— 
right an’ left’ home!’—‘for another waltz.” 
“Bal-nce t’ your pardner’—“I wonder if 
she puts her hands on the shoulders when 
she swings’—‘Swing on the corner!”— 
“She didn’t get to swing with him that 
time!”—‘“ Promenade all!” 

So the quadrille ‘and Belinda’s thoughts 
went rushing on to the music of the vio- 
lins and the rhythm of tireless feet. When 
the music stopped Sanderson brought his 
partner and seated her beside Belinda. 

“Remember I am to have the next 
waltz” he said to Belinda. 

The young men gathered around the 
door again mopping their faces with col- 
ored silk handkerchiefs and _ breathing 
heavily. The girls giggled and fanned 
themselves furiously. Now and then they 
cast surreptitious glances at the door. 
The fiddlers were tuning their fiddles. 
Somebody opened a window and the soft 
sea wind came in. 

“Oh, how delightful,” said a sweet voice 
at Belinda’s side. ‘The breeze is straight 
from the ocean.” 

“Ves,” said Belinda blushing. 

“All take pardners for a waltz!” 

“Belinda,” said Sanderson, resting his 
strong arm around her yielding waist, 
and speaking low, “you are the dear- 
est little girl in the world, and I 
believe you like me; don’t you?” 

“A little” said the girl, with unconscious 
coquetry, her heart struggling against his 
arm. 

“Enough to do something for me to 
make me happy for life?” 

“IT d’know—maybe.” The pulse was 
beating awfully now in her throat. 

“Well, I am going to ask something of 
you to-night when we go home, and 
want you to make up your mind to not 
disappoint me. And I want every waltz 
to-night, Belinda. I’ll tell you why as we 
go home.” 

“And I was jealous of her,” thought Be- 
linda. Then she grew drunken on hap- 
piness and never afterward remembered 
clearly all that she said and did that night. 
She was conscious only that there were 
many long waltzes, and that throughout 
each Sanderson’s arm was about her and 
his breath on her brow and neck. 

It was two o’clock when Sanderson 
pushed the boat out into the water and 
sprang to the oars. 

For a long time neither spoke. His 
oars cut, hissing, through the water, and 
the waves gurgled about the prow. Those 
were the only sounds. At last he broke 
the silence. 

“Belinda.” he said, “you saw the girl 
I danced the first quadrille with?” 
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“Yes.”’ She pressed her palms together 
in her lap, and sat motionless. 

“IT knew her back in the East. I was 
engaged to her. But we had a misunder- 
standing. I was at fault, and she never 
forgave me. She laughs at me when I ask 
her, and pretends to be coquettish; but 
she loves me as deeply as I love her, and 
we are both breaking our hearts, apart.”’ 

He paused, but Belinda did not speak. 

I knew her father was going to move to 
Fairhaven—he had some inside informa- 
tion from the railroad people. That was 
why I came out here—and waited.” 

“Yes,” said Belinda. 

“That was why I never noticed other 
girls, Belinda; and why I stayed at home 
evenings and never went out like other 
fellows; I was true to my sweetheart. You 
know that, Belinda.” 

“Yes,” said Belinda; “I know.” 

“Belinda,” said Sanderson, earnestly; “I 
want you to help me make her jealous. I 
believe that would break her pride quicker 
than anything. That’s why I asked you to 
go to the dance with me, Belinda; and why 
I danced every waltz wit’ you when I was 
wild to dance them with her—just to have 
my arm around her like I used, and feel 
her soft breath on my mouth. Don’t say 
no, Belinda!” 

He had stopped rowing. They were 
nearing the wharf. Belinda heard the 
waves pushing aginst the teredo-eaten 
piles. 

“IT don’t understand,” said the girl; 
“what is’t you want me to do—to do what, 
Mr. Sanderson?” 

“To make her jealous, Belinda. To go 
everywhere with me, and dance with me, 
and—oh, make her think you like me, and 
that I like you.” 

He steered the boat between the piles 
that some tide-land jumper had driven. 
Belinda noticed how black the water was 
— the shadows lay, and shivered a lit- 
tle. 

“T don’t believe I could do that, Mr. 
Sanderson,” she said. 


“Oh, Belinda’”—Sanderson got down on 
his knees in the boat and took both her 
hands—they were cold, but not trembling— 
“don’t refuse me. I have set my heart on 
this. as my last hope. If you only knew 
her, Belinda! How good and gentle she 
is! She has a little blind brother, and she 
is a very angel to him. And so kind to 
her parents—and to poor people—to every 
one but me! She was not like herself to- 
night; she was pretending to be light and 
indifferent. But she was pale, Belinda!” 

“Was she?” said Belinda. “She spoke 
to me once; her voice was sweet.” 

”*Ay,” said Sanderson, “it is sweet. Be- 
linda, Belinda”— 

“T’ll tell you to-morrow,” said the girl, 
shivering. “Let’s go home—I’m_ awful 
cold.” 

The cock crew as they entered the yard. 
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Halfway up the path bordered with double 
hollyhocks, Belinda turned to Sanderson. 
“What's her name?” she said, bluntly. 
“June,” said Sanderson, softly; ‘June 
Charman.” 
“It's a pretty name,” said the girl, going 
on into the house. 


+ + + 


“Maw,” said Belinda the next morning 
when she and her mother were alone in the 
kitchen, “I’ve got something to tell you.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

Belinda was making a cake. She took a 
broad tin spoon from its niche in a leather 
strap that was tacked to the wall and be- 
gan rubbing some butter and sugar to- 
gether. Mrs. Davenport was working 
fresh churned butter with a little curved 
ladle. She stopped abruptly and looked at 
her daughter expectantly. 

“T can guess what you got to tell.” She 
gave her head a little toss. “I only wish 
Mis’ Randall was here to hear ’t.” 

“Tt ain’t anything she’d want to hear,” 
said Belinda, hurriedly; ‘an’ I know you 
can’t guess, maw. It’s’— 

“Well, just give me a chance to try, 
missy. The fact o’ the matter is, Belindy, 
I’ve always been worried about gettin’ you 
settled; you don’t seem to take with young 
men. I’ve held my head mighty high over 
it, but it’s rankled an’ rankled all the time. 
An’ that Mis’ Randall has said such spite- 
ful things about ’t—the hussy! Then to 
think of a man like Mr. San—” 

“Maw,” interrupted Belinda, 
“Just listen. 


sharply, 
He’s engaged to—to a girl 
in Fairhaven; that is, he used to be, an’ he 
wants to be again.” 


“What’s that?” Mrs. Davenport sat 
motionless. Her eyes were opened wide, 
and her face was pale. 

“TI say he used to be engaged in the East 
to a girl, an’ she’s just come to Fairhaven. 
He’s trying to make up with her—they fell 
out about something or other—an’ he 
wants me to help him.” 

“An’ he wants you to help him!” . Mrs. 
Davenport’s pallor was giving way to the 
color of a starfish. How does he want you 
to help him?” 

“He wants me to make her jealous.” 

“He wants you to make her jealous, 
does he?” Mrs. Davenport arose and set 
the wooden bowl on the stove hearth. 
“Belindy Davenport, you turn around 
here so’s I can see your face! Are you 
a-tellin’ me the truth in that ca’m way, 
or is this one o’ your fool tricks?” Her 
voice softened and broke. 

“Tt’s the truth, maw,” said Belinda, fac- 
ing her . “It’s the honest truth. He just 
asked me to go to the dance to make her 
jealous; he said so.” 

“He said so, hisself, did he? An’ you’re 
a-standin’ there a-tellin’ me that to my 
face! You ain’t got any spunk or get-up 
about you, or you wouldn’t be takin’ it 
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that way! After him a-makin’ us believe 
he wanted to be your beau”— 

“Oh, maw, he didn’t” — 

“Yes, he did, too. An’ after me a-tell- 
in’ Mis’ Randall] all about ’t, an’ about his 
bein’ a college grad’yate an’ a-gettin’ a 
hundred an’ fifty dollars a month an’ his 
board!” 

“Oh, maw,” said poor Belinda, white as 
a sheet now; “you didn’t say anything to 
Mis’ Randall, did you? I told you he 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“Well, I didn’t believe you. She’s al- 
ways a-braggin’ about her Elviry havin’ 
so many beaux, so I just went right over 
an’ told her about Mr. Sanderson a-want- 
in’ to be your’n.” 

“Oh, how could you do ’t, maw?” 

Belinda sat down helplessly in a raw- 
hide-bottomed chair. Her eyes had a 
strained look and seemed to be full of 
veins. 

Her mother looked at her, and her 
countenance softened. 

“Belindy,” she said, “you’re a-pretend- 
in’ you don’t care, but you do care—an’ 
that’s a good deal more to me than what 
Mis’ Randall ‘ll have to say when she 
hears.” 

For one moment the girl longed to go 
to her mother and lay her head on her 
breast, and sob her heart out. Then she 
shrank a little closer in her chair. Her 
shoulders fell forward listlessly; once again 
her head weighed down her fair neck like 
a lily beaten by the storms. 


“Just tell me what I can do to help you, 
Belindy,” said her mother, all tenderness 
now. 

Belinda lifted her head and shoulders 
and looked at her mother, smiling with 
brave lips. She stood up by the table 
and began rubbing together the butter and 
sugar, holding the spoon firmly. 

“Tl gét along all right, maw,” she said, 
gently. “I'll help him to make up with 
her, an’ they won’t either of them ever 
know anything about it. She’s awful 
pretty an’ nice, an’ I guess he’ll be a good 
deal happier with her than he’d a’ been 
with me—even ’f he’d ever thought about 
= 

She opened the oven door and put her 
hand inside tq see if it was hot enough 
to bake the cake. As she arose her 
eyes came level with the window. Far 
away at the top of the blue hills, pushing 
aside a veil of purple mist, Mount Baker 
swelled, white and glistening, into an apri- 
cot sky. The noble majesty of that lonely 
dome touched the girl’s soul. A look of 
exaltation came into her face—a kind of 
divine triumph—the victory of the soul 
over the passions. 

Her mother turned to speak to her, 
but the rapture in the girl’s lifted eyes 
awed her into silence. With unwonted 
softness she went out, closing the door, 
and left Belinda alone. 




















OUTINGS AT LAKE CHELAN 


Washington’s Picturesque Resort 


By HOWARD ALLEN 


lilustrations courtesy Great Northern Railway. 


Fortunate is the individual who can 
number among his anticipated pleasures 
a trip to Lake Chelan. Happy is he who 
has been there, for he carries in his mem- 
ory scenes so beautiful and sublime that 
time cannot eradicate them, nor subse- 
quent charming experiences bedim them. 

Beautiful Chelan is quite out of the 
world, and yet easy to reach. It lies on 
the eastern slopes of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, in the State of Washington, not a 
great distance from the Canadian line. 

Lake Chelan is a long, narrow ribbon 
of water, sixty miles long by about three 
miles wide. The general direction is 
southeast to northwest. It is very irreg- 
ular, so that as you sail up or down the 
lake its panorama ever changes. The lake 
is completely surrounded by mountains 
and is drained by but one short river, the 
Chelan, which empties by a series of falls 
into the Columbia. 

The elevation of the lake’s surface is 
about 1,100 feet, and the deepest sound- 
ing about 1,600 feet. The mountains rise 
steeply, sometimes precipitously, from 
the water’s edge and tower as high as 


7,000 feet above it. Here and there creeks 
tumble into the lake, and about their 
mouths one finds beautiful building s:tes, 
about twenty of which, in the whole course 
of the lake, are occupied by dwellings. 
Near the lower end the mountains are 
not so rugged, and there is more agri- 
cultural land. The largest stream and 
principal feeder of the lake is the Stehekin, 
draining a considerable valley and empty- 
ing into the very head of the Chelan. 

The nearest railroad point is Wenatchee, 
county seat of the county of Chelan, where 
grow the finest apples in the world. We- 
natchee is on the Columbia River, and 
can be reached from Seattle in the West 
or St. Paul and Minneapolis in the East, 
and only by the Great Northern Rail- 
way. 

Many of the touring grounds of the 
West have the disadvantage of being ac- 
cessible only by long stage rides, hot and 
dusty. In this respect Lake Chelan is 
an exception. But for the short stage 
ride of three miles, the entire route, after 
leaving the Great Northern Railway at 
Wenatchee, is by water, and every mo- 
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ment of the journey brings some new and 
wonderful scene to the eye, until from 
the fruit lands of the Columbia Valley 
the passenger has reached a hotel home 
in one of the most rugged portions of 
the Cascade Mountains. 

The trip from Wenatchee to the lake 
occupies about a day; from Lakeside to 
Field’s Hotel, at the head of the lake, 
occupies almost another day, which is 
by far the finest part of the journey, and 
it is made with the most ac- 
commodating captain afloat 
and in a ship built entirely 
by himself. If you go,then, 
to the head of Lake Che lan, 
where the rugged scenery is, 
you travel nearly two days 
by river, stage and lake after 
leaving the railway at 
Wenatchee, and this two 
days’ trip is in itself some- 
thing that will be a delightful 
memory for a whole lifetime. 
The trip up the Columbia on 
any one of the comfortable 
steamers is itself an interest- 
ing experience. ‘The Colum- 
bia, the mighty ‘‘Oregon’”’ of 
William Cullen Bry: int, here 
rolls through a land where 
it still hears few sounds 

‘save its own dashings.”’ 
Occasionally the steamer’s 
whistle reverberates from 
shore to shore as a landing 
is approached, where boxes 
of sun-kissed peaches are 
taken on, or sacks of wheat 
from the valleys lying out of 
sight beyond the hills: but in 
general the onward course of 
the steamer is unchecked except by the 
current, which in places forms rapids animat- 
ing, but not dangerous. The passenger may 
recline in a deck chair and resttully take in the 
ever changing view. 

The whole journey is one of sweet idle- 
ness and rest, and at the end there is 
sufficient excitement and exercise—hunt- 
ing, fishing and mountain climbing for 
those who desire. 

A day on the Columbia is indeed worthy 
of mention. Though not to be compared 
with the Columbia below The Dalles, these 
upper courses of the river are not with- 
out interest and beautiful scenery; nor is 
navigation here without its difficulties, for 
there are numerous rapids, as at Entiat, 
which until lately were considered im- 
passable. 

Tourists leave the Columbia at Chelan 
Falls, and the short stage ride of three 
miles brings them.to Chelan or Lake- 
side, where there are excellent hotel ac- 
commodations. 

At Lakeside are many points of inter- 
est, including the Indian village. If the 
tourist is fortunate enough to strike one 
of the days when the Indians have their 
games and races, so much the better. 
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The foot of the lake is so charming, 
so restful, that the summer traveler would 
hesitate to leave it, were it not that sev- 
enty miles of that same blue water stretch- 
es away invitingly before him, and be 
yond the purple mountains to the north 
are other worlds of beauty and interest. 

En route up the lake, the pine-clad hills 
rise in grand domes one beyond the oth- 
er, and, as the little steamer continues her 
way, more rugged views present them- 





Evening on Lake Chelan—Goat Mountain on the Right 


selves. The mountains rise higher and 
more abruptly from the water’s edge 
There is scarcely an opportunity for a 
tree to find foothold; but away up, up 
and still up, are green basins holding 
banks of snow. From these reservoirs 
of moisture drop long, irregular ribbons 
of foaming water, apparently motionless 
in their upper sections, but changing to 
roaring falls as they near the level of the 
lake. 

The lake takes on a deeper blue, per- 
fectly mirroring every detail of crag, 
waterfall, snowbank, and fleecy cloud. 
Wonderful chasm! The 7,000 or 8,000 
feet of rocky altitude which is in sight is 
only a part of this gigantic wrinkle on 
the fact of mother earth. These moun- 
tain sides extend down 2,000 feet below 
the surface of the lake. A canyon 9,000 to 
10,000 feet in depth! One of the most 
wonderful gashes in the earth’s crust! It 
ranks among the first of the great can- 
yons of the continent, and surpasses them 
all in the changeable liquid gem which it 
encloses. 

The name, Lake Chelan, to one who 
has been there, is synonymous with beau- 

















tiful, rugged, snow-capped mountains, 
crystal waters, pure mountain air, and all 
that goes to make that wonderful region 
attractive. 

The mountains seem to grow even high- 
er and more rugged as one goes up the 
lake, and, indeed, the head of the lake 
lies close to Cascade’s saw-tooth sum- 
mits. Nowhere in Switzerland are there 
more beautiful panoramas of mountain, 
lake and forest than are to be found at 
Chelan. 

In short, the location is all that could 
be desired by one wishing to get away 
from over-civilization; and, being on the 
forest reserve, it is insured against the 
encroachments of men for some time to 
come. 

The climate is almost perfect. The lake 
is high, devoid of excessive moisture and 
free from high winds. The sun shines 
clearly and brightly a large number of 
days in the year, and the protection of 
the mountains gives an equable tempera- 
ture. Rarely does the thermometer reg- 
ister lower than twelve degrees above— 
indeed, that is the coldest known record 
at Field’s. 

The hunting at Chelan is hard to sep- 
arate from kodaking and fishing, and often 
from boating and snow-shoeing; and it is 
impossible to do hunting here without 
mountain climbing. 

The game is, first of all, the mazama, or 
mountain goat. Chelan is hishome. Then, 
in their respective seasons, deer, bears, 
cougars, timber wolves, coyotes, foxes; 
also mink and marten, which are yet 
sought by old-time trappers; and of birds 
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there are loons, grebe, ducks, geese, 
grouse, pheasants; of rabbits and squir- 
rels there are several species. Some of 
these animals are decreasing in numbers, 
but with strict observance of the game 
laws, the desirable game animals will un- 
doubtedly increase. 

The timber of the mountains is open, 
there being little undergrowth. The 
mountains are everywhere steep, but not 
difficult to climb. It is quite possible to 
locate game on the mountain side by 
means of a glass before one starts on the 
chase. Several times the writer started 
out on the lake in the early morning and 
located mazamas on the high peaks be- 
fore he had left the lake. There is real 
exhilaration in climb:ng with a gun when 
you absolutely know you have game 
ahead. It is quite possible to get excellent 
hunting in one day from Field’s. By 
starting early in a boat to the base of one 
of the mountains surrounding the lake, 
one can reach the top of the first range 
by midday, if he is a good mountaineer. 
This makes a good day’s hunt possible in 
one day without camping out. The surest 
plan, however, especially in summer, 1s 
to take equipment for several days and 
camp en route. Red Pearl, a famous guide 
at Field’s, is always ready to conduct the 
sportsman to the best hunting grounds. 

The great hunts of the Chelan coun- 
try are the goat hunts; indeed, they have 
always been the principal attraction there. 
On the great stone walls which drop per- 
pendicularly in the lake, on the west 
shore near Mr. Field’s place, are numer- 
ous stories of great hunts in Indian pic- 





Looking South From the Summit of Cascade Pass, Showing Basin at the Head of Stehekin Canyon 
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ture writing. Nearly all 
the Indian hunts pictured 
there were evidently goat 
hunts, for the goat pictures 
are quite distinct and un- 
mistakable, while the few 
drawings intended to rep- 
resent other animals are 
hard to identify. These 
stories indicate the slaugh- 
ter of many goats by the 
aborigines. The mazama 
is a famous climber, and 
Chelan is his natural home. 
In spring or summer the 
goats go tar back into the 
mountains of the Cascades; 
in fall and winter they come 
lower down. During the 
legal hunting season, in 
September and October, 
one may not have to go 
farther than the summits of 
the first range, which rises 
from the water’s edge, and 
in November and Decem- 
ber, on most any clear day, 
with a glass one may see 
some old billy or a nanny 
and her kid inspecting the 
lake below from some high 
ledge or some inaccessible cliff. The 
mazama, which is neither a sheep nor a 
goat, is one of the most interesting of 
mammals. Perhaps it is an antelope, as 
some think. Its white coat of long hair, 
its ebony horns and hoofs, give it a strik- 
ing appearance; and yet it is hard to dis- 
tinguish the goat from the. rocks and 
snow amidst which it lives. No finer 
sight can be imagined than an old billy 
standing guard on some high peak or pro- 
jecting cliff. The rug or mounted head 
which one takes home makes a fine tro- 
phy; but the sight of the animal on his 
native rocks and crags is worth all the 
trophies of a lifetime. 

The deer of Chelan are the blacktail 
variety, and, though now scarcer than 
formerly, are sometimes brought to camp. 
Black bears are common and will be for 
years to come, while cougar have almost 
disappeared from near civilization, occa- 
sionally one is killed near Mr. Field’s. 
Coyotes are quite common, while wolves 
and foxes are rarer near the lake. 





Loon hunting on the lake is sometimes 
engaged in. These birds are great divers, 
and will sometimes swim for half a mile 
under water. It takes a deal of rowing 
and guess work to come within gun-shot 
of the right spot. Geese are numerous in 
season, and ducks in “considerable variety 
are abundant. Grouse of the large, blue 
variety are very plentiful. The common 
wood pheasant of the Northwest is also 
abundant in its season. Occasionally an 
arctic rabbit, pure white with beautiful 
natural snow-shoes, is seen, and one may 





View From Crest of Range, North of Cascade Pass 


consider himself particularly fortunate if 
he finds one. 

The Stehekin is without doubt one of 
the best trout streams in the world. It 
can be successfully fished from the mouth 
to the very edge of the glaciers at its 
source. There are a score of other trib- 
utaries to the lake which are the delight of 
the fly-caster, among them being Rail- 
road Creek, Fish Creek, and Twenty-five 
Mile Creek. The fishing is almost too 
good, as the temptation is to take more 
than can be used. Fish creek, filled with 
huge boulders, one may whip for miles 
without wetting his feet unless by acci- 
dent (a gentle hint to the sportsman who 
fears rheumatism). 

Trout may be caught in the lake the 
year round. 

For those who desire to camp there 
could be no better opportunity than at 
Lake Chelan. Camp sites are superb, the 
water is cold and pure, the climate is re- 
liable, and the steamers will stop at any 
camp to leave supplies of fruit and pro- 
visions brought up from the gardens at 
the foot of the lake. Nowhere are fruit 
and dairy products better or cheaper. 

The sportsman and naturalist will cer- 
tainly desire to take side trips up the 
Stehekin, or up Railroad Creek. The 
former is a charming and _ interesting 
horseback ride twenty miles .up the river, 
leading to the wonderful Horseshoe Basin, 
an immense park carpeted with wildflow- 
ers and surrounded by mountain’ walls, 
thundering cascades, and immense glaéiers. 
The latter trip (up Railroad CréekyTeads * 
through a game forest to the, Holden 
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Basin, Isalla Glacier, Beecher Falls, and 
a chain of three beautiful lakes, the upper- 
most having its head buried in the broad 
ice field which is the parent of Railroad 
Creek. One who visited Holden Basin 
late in July thus describes it: “Our hard 
climb repaid us. The mountain side was 
here dressed in springtime green; flow- 
ers were all around us; humming-birds 
and bees were busy. Ahead of us was a 
little park partly filled with timber; be- 
yond and over it we could see the main 
part of the glacier. 

“Pushing our way through the brush 
and timber we came to a slope of open 
meadow, and stood entranced. On either 
side snow peaks towered heavenward. In 
front, almost at our feet, a little lake, half 
a mile across, shone like a huge emerald, 
farther shore brightened by an im- 
mense snowbank. Above it was a rocky 
slope of some hundred feet, and then five 
hundred feet of sheer cliff, over which 
poured vertically no fewer than eight 
streams, large and small, from the blue 
ice of the glacier. In contrast to the 
barren rock and everlasting ice before 
us, there were at our feet millions of 
flowers, scores of varieties, brilliant in 
their magnificent coloring. As the dim- 
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pled darling in the cradle smiles up at 
the grizzled and careworn features of the 
grandparent, so these delicate floral crea- 
tures threw a smile and a of per- 
fume up to the icebound crags. We lay 
an hour in the shade of a tree taking in 
this living picture. 

“We regretted the necessity of leav- 
ing. As we turned to go we heard a 
mass of ice smash over the precipice. We 
turned to look, and another huge piece 
cracked, toppled, and came crunching and 
grinding down the mountain to the very 
edge of the lake. The accompanying roar, 
mingling with the echoes from the sur- 
rounding mountains, we accepted as a 
parting salute, and turned our faces val- 
leyward.” 

I might quote at length from _ those 
who are enthusiastic over the attractions 
of Lake Chelan. Its admirers never tire 
of singing its praises. It has such a com- 
binafion of wonderful climate, beautiful 
scenery, and opportunities for sport and 
recreation as is nowhere else offered to 
those who desire an outing. 

Go, fill your creel, your sketch book, 
yotr photograph album, and return to 
dream forever after of beautiful, bewilder- 
ing, peerless Lake Chelan! 
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A TRIP ON THE GREAT LAKES 


The Most Beautiful Water Route in the World 


By CLAUDE MERRIWEATHER 


It remained for the Northern Steamship 
Company to give the traveling public its 
first opportunity to see the Great Lakes 
under favorable conditions, the most beau- 
tiful water route in the world, connecting 
the West with the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Great Lakes are as old as the coun- 
try itself, but until the Northern Steamship 
Company fitted up its two palatial steam- 
ers, the Northwest and the North Land, 
tourists, grown accustomed to luxurious- 
ness in travel, were loth to take the lake 
trip, for the passenger service was poor 
and the time consumed was long. 

Now, all this is changed. Travelers 
from two continents say of the lake voyage 
via the Northern Steamship Company’s 
boats, “In all the world no trip like this.’ 
And the expression is no exaggeration. 

Bounding the great expanse of water 
lying between Buffalo as the Eastern ter- 
minus and Chicago or Duluth as the West- 
ern, is a surpassingly beautiful stretch of 
country, a territory in which Nature’s han- 
diwork is seen in its per- 
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has attracted world-wide attention, not be- 
cause of its massive grandeur, its rushing 
torrent, and its majestic cataract, all these 
are centuries old, but because within recent 
years man has harnessed the Niagara and 
has made the mighty cataract subservient 
to his will. 

Niagara Falls is readily reached by trol- 
ley or train. If the former is selected, the 
power of the falls is the propelling force. 
for a portion of the mighty current gener- 
ated at Niagara is diverted to the street 
car system of Western New York and the 
Niagara Frontier is developed by one of 
the New World’s wonders. 

From Buffalo’s busy harbor, the great 
floating palaces, the North West and the 
North Land, run to the next of the big cit- 
ies in the long lake chain. Tremendous 
are the commercial interests of Cleveland 
a manufacturing center, a thriving, wealthy 
city, with miles of well-shaded avenues, 
beautiful parklands and attractive suburban 
resorts. Detroit is the next of the large cities 








fection and where the f 
wheels of industry are de- | 
veloping the boundless 
resources of the New 
World, a union of beauty 
and utility. 

This season the boats 
go both to Chicago and 
Duluth, making Mackinac 
Island the separating 
point, running from there 
to Chicago, and all places 
of interest on Lake Mich- 
igan passed enroute, and 
to Duluth where the 
wealth and beauty of the 
Lake Superior region 
spreads out before one like 
a panorama. 

Buffalo is the Eastern 
terminus of the great lake 
waterway, the connecting 
link between the-product- 
- ive fields of the Far West 
and the Atlantic coast, a city of many 
industries, modern, progressive, beatiful. 
The Queen City of the Lakes is Buffalo’s 
title and proudly does she wear it. 

Commerce has made Buffalo, has given 
it boundless wealth, commanding position. 
Industries of many kinds have come to the 
city because of its situation at the eastern 
end of the lake chain. 

Within the last few years Niagara Falls 








On Mackinac Island, One of America’s Greatest Summer Resorts 


to be reached, and on the way some of 
the most beautiful portions of the lake trip 
are included. 

From Lake Erie to Lake Huron, two 
rivers, the Detroit and the St. Clair, com- 
plete the waterway connection, winding in 
and out like a ribbon between verdure-clad 
shores. This portion of the trip is ar- 
ranged by the Northern Steamship Com- 
pany as a part ‘of the day ride, so that its 
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Huron flows the St. Clair, 
and here at its mouth is a 
condition not unlike that 
at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi. A great delta is 
formed, in which count- 
less little streams and 
channels encirclea myriad 
of islands of varying size. 
This is the famous St. 
Clair Flats, and here, as 
the steamer threads its 
way in and out among the 
islands, is an American 
Venice, the beauty of 
which beggars descrip- 
tion. The river is lined 
with summer homes, 
hotels, and club houses. 


Rustic bridges span the narrow channels, affording 
quick and easy access to neighboring cottages. 

Mackinac Island is the cross roads of the steam- 
ship lines and one of the famous summer resorts of 
America. 
along Lake Michigan or Duluth and the 
Superior are the traveler’s objective point, Mackinac 
Island is included in the itinerary. 
and historic places combine to make Mackinac Is- 
land beautiful. The 
hotels and curio shops, 
lovely walks and picturesque scenes. 
Lake Michigan from the Straits of Mackinac, a stop 


Whether Chicago and points of interest 
Lake 


Cliffs and trees 
village consists largely of 
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Passing into 


is made at Harbor Springs for travelers to and 


The Government Locks at 
Sault Ste Marie 


full beauty may be enjoyed. Many call the 
Detroit the most beautiful river in the world, 
so clear are its waters, so green and _ thickly 
wooded are its shores, and entrancingly 
lovely is the network of small islands dotted 
over its shimmering surface. 

Detroit, the City of the Straits, lies 
along the river front, with many points of 
interest in and about it, including the pic- 
turesque old fort, which recalls stirring 
events in the War of 1812; fine public 
buildings, wide, well-shaded streets, big 
business blocks and hotels, and handsome 
residences. 

Belle Isle is Detroit’s famous park in the 
river, laid out and beautified by the emi- 
nent landscape architect, Frederick Law 
Olmstead. 

After leaving Detroit and entering Lake 
St. Clair, the steamer 
passes near Isle des 


from 


Little Traverse Bay District. There are 
many resorts along this wide sweep of bay, 
including Harbor Springs itself, founded 
by Father Marquette; Petoskey, ‘and other 
places, ideal for the summer tourist, with 
climatic conditions that are unexcelled. In 
fact, this lake region, whether along the 
Michigan or the Superior shore, is perfect 
in the summer months, and the varying 
scenery and ample opportunities for out- 
door pleasures are much more appreciated 
since the Northern Steamship Company’s 
boats were put into commission. 

All along the northern part of Lake 
Michigan are numerous islands, which ex- 
tend from Mackinac Island some distance 
beyond Little Traverse Bay. The Beaver 
Islands, Garden Island, and the Man:tous 
are perhaps best known, although they are 
but a few out of the many. 

Passing the entrance to Grand Traverse 





Peches, formerly the home 
of Tecumseh, now the 
residence of a Canadian 
millionaire. 

Lake St. Clair, although 
shallow, is one of the 
love sliest sheets of water in 
America. After a cut 
across the open, the ship 
canal is reached, an en- 
gineering triumph of the 
United States Govern- 
ment, through which all 
between the 
and lower lakes 

Down from Lake 


the traffic 
upper 
passes. 
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In Marquette, Mich.—**Famous, Busy, Cool Marquette”’ 


Bay, and the last of the island groups is 
seen, after which the steamer takes a 
straight course on to Frankfort, a most 
delightful summer resort, located on Lake 
Michigan, the burial place of Pere Jacques 
Marquette. 

Milwaukee is the fourth city of the Great 
Lakes chain, about the size of Detroit, oc- 
cupying a high bluff towering above the 
water and overlooking a beautiful bay. It 
is mainly built of brick and is imposing 
and handsome. Its industries are many, 
its commercial position one of much im- 
portance, its residence section very attrac- 
tive, and its parklands are places of beauty. 

From Milwaukee to Chicago is a quick 
trip down the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, past the residence and manufactur- 
ing towns of Racine, Kenosha, and Wau- 
kegan, and then skimming by the pictur- 
esque suburbs of Chicago’s north shore. 
Out upon the water front towers the tall, 
splendid city, the metropolis of the Mid- 
dle West, and, closer at hand, a succes- 
sion of superb parks, facing the lake and 
making big, prosperous, commercial Chi- 
cago a city of beauty. 

Chicago contains many places of inter- 
est, famous buildings, magnificent works 
of art. From a bed of uncooled ashes has 
sprung this mighty city, and it is today a 
monument to the enterprise, the courage, 
and the wisdom of its builders. 

Libraries, museums, 
and art galleries are 
many in Chicago. Its 
commercial interests 
are manifold, its 
achievements in 
science, art, and indus- 
try marvelous even in 
this age of wonder. 


And yet, all too brief- 
ly, must this summary 
be closed. 

Back to Mackinac 
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Superior region are seen 
by the tourist who selects 
Duluth as his journey’s 
end, First comes Sault 
Ste. Marie, and what 
could be more enjoyable 
than a summer at ‘‘The 
Soo?’ The town abounds 
in curio shops and quaint 
buildings. Shooting the 
rapids of St. Mary’s River 
in canoes is a bit of sport 
that will long be remem- 
bered in memory. The 
lock of the Sault are the 
largest in the world and 
going through them is one 
of the pleasureable exper- 
iences of the trip. 

All along the Superior 
shore are lovely resorts. 
Marquette is, perhaps, one 
oi the best known, but on the way the famous 
Pictured Rocks are passed, er a pleasant 
side trip from Marquette is by steamer to 
the Pictured Rocks, for a fine, well-equip- 
ped little steamer runs between the two 
places during the summer season. 

Of Marquette—busy, famous, cool Mar- 
quette—much might be written. It is a 
center from which many interests radiate 
into the copper, iron, and lumber districts 
of a rich and productive region. It is a 
city of beautiful homes, handsome public 
buildings, and, as a summer resort, it is 
doubtful if its charms can be excelled by 
any other place along the Great Lakes 
chain. 

Before the iron wealth of the Superior 
country became known, Marquette was 
scarcely more than a little post-office sta- 
tion, hut today it is a city, prosperous, 
enterprising, growing rapidly in popula- 
tion, wealth, and culture. It is built upon 
hills, that roll gently back from the water’s 
edge. Its streets are wide, smooth, and 
hard as adamant, lined on either side by 
imposing structures, built of the famous 
Superior sandstone. It has a fine electric 
railway, several excellent modern hotels, 
and, whether one walks through the 


wealthy residence district, w:th beautiful 
homes on either side of the well-kept ave- 
nues, or down among the attractive cot- 
tages in which the workmen of the city 
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dwell, everywhere the streets are well 
shaded and clean. It is a city of prosper- 
ity, with schools and colleges and a large 
public library. 

But the chief glory of Marquette is 
Presque Isle, a high headland extending 
over 328 acres, which forms the city’s pub- 
lic park. Presque Isle (almost isle) is 
well-named, for a narrow neck of land is 
all that saves the headland from being 
separated from the main coast. A fine, 
hard road extends along the neck which 
stretches out to the headland, and, enter- 
ing the park, the drive curves away to 
the right, keeping close to the edge of the 
rocky shore, until, by gradual ascent, it 
reaches the bold promontory that forms 
the extreme point of Presque Isle. The 
park is a rarely beautiful spot, for the 
growth of the virgin forest has been un- 
disturbed, and along the headland tower 
the gigantic trees, offering abundant shade. 

All about Marquette are famous trout 
streams and there are choice fishing re- 
sorts in almost every direction, stretching 
out for a radius of twelve miles or so from 











The Harbor and City of Duluth, Minn. 


the city named for Pere Marquette. A 
statue of the godly old priest is one of 
the sights of the city: 

But when the tourist has reached the 
heart of the copper country he is natur- 
ally desirous of seeing for himself some of 
the mines which have yielded unbounded 
wealth already, and yet their resources are 
seemingly as endless as before. 

Houghton is the center of this district 
and it has been termed the Gateway City 
of the upper country. Houghton is a 
picturesque town on the south shore of 
Portage Lake and the home of the famous 
Michigan College of Mines. It is the old- 
est place in the copper country and the 
principal residence town of the district. 

The copper range north of Houghton 
includes the famous Calumet and Hecla 
mines, the richest copper mine in the 
world; the Quincy, usually called Old Re- 
liable, and the Tamarack. On the south 
range are the Baltic, Champion, and Tri- 
mountain mines. 

Hancock, opposite Houghton, is often 
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called the Hub oi the Copper Mining In- 
dustry. It is a prosperous, flourishing, 
wealthy town of the upper peninsula, with 
fine shipping facilities and situated amid 
scenes of picturesque grandeur. 

South: of Portage Lake, the virgin for- 
ests hold sway for many miles, traversed 
by rivers teeming with the finest of brook 
trout. Among the rivers in this copper 
country are many famous streams, includ- 
ing the Otter, a home of the grayling, all 
within easy reach of Houghton. The Otter 
is the only river in Northern Michigan 
where the exciting sport of angling for 
grayling can be enjoyed and many fine 
catches are made there. 

During the open season the region be- 
comes the Mecca of the sportsman, for 
game is plenty and conditions are perfect. 
Bear, deer, wild-cat, lynx, and partridge 
are found in abundance. The Copper 
Range Railroad traverses the entire dis- 
trict, making it easy for the hunter or fish 
erman to get to the very heart of the for- 
ests, after leaving the Lake Superior 
steamers. Duluth is the terminus of the 
Northern Steamship Com- 
pany’s route on the Lake - 
Superior trip, a beautiful 
and interesting city, 
superbly situated, with 
one of the finest harbors 
in the United States. It 
is one of the principal 
centers of the world, a 
great lumber market, a 
great grain market, its 
beauties and commercial 
importance summed up 
by its title of the Zenith 
City. One who has not 
spent a summer night on 
Lake Superior has missed 
one of Nature’s grandest 
phenomena, the Northern 
Lights, which, in this upper country, throw 
long shafts of gold down upon the water. 
making the nights as bright as midday. 
Nowhere in America can the Aurora Bo- 
realis be seen under such favorable condi- 
tions as in this region, where the Northern 
Lights seem to reach down into the very 
depths of the dark, cool water. 

Since the Northern Steamship Com- 
pany’s line was put into commission, 
many making a westward trip choose the 
water route as far as possible, breaking 
the long railway journey by a pleasanter 
means of transportation, and, returning 
eastward again, are glad to take a steamer 
back through the beautiful water chain. 

There are so many attractive resorts 
along the shores of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Superior that the route by the North- 
ern Steamship Company’s boats carries the 
tourist past one alluring spot after another, 
and it is largely due to this that the lake 
region is so much better known of late by 
those living far from the States touched by 
the great inland sea. 
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THE SETTLING OF THE WEST 


Progress of the Irrigation Movement 


By GUY E 


If it will pay the great manufacturing in- 
dustries of the "Inited States to interest 
themselves in the question of the devel- 
opment of our markets abroad for manu- 
factured articles, it will doubly pay them 
to devote some attention to the problem 
of giving our Western sparsely settled 
States and Territories a dense agricultural 
population. The accomplishment of this 
purpose would give us markets for East- 
ern manufacturers, preferable in every 
sense to any markets that might be se- 
cured abroad. The former we would con- 
trol absolutely, for they would be part of 
ourselves. 

The present development of the moun- 
tainous regions in the wester: half of the 
United States is dependent very largely 
upon irrigation; practically all of its agri- 
cultural development is so dependent. The 
rainfall in this region is so slight that in 
most places profitable crops cannot be 
grown without artificial watering. Even 
those which are grown under the natural 
rainfall are not svch as bring with them 
settlement and home building. It is the 
irrigated communities which furnish the 
bulk of the best population of the arid 
regions in the West. And only seven and 
one-half million acres are at present under 
irrigation. Now the official estimates of 
the government irrigation surveyors state 
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that seventy-four million acres additional 
can be irrigated, or ten times the present 
area. It takes but a moment’s thought 
to realize that the reclamation of this land 
from the desert, and its sub-division into 
thousands of small farms, containing all 
the way from five acres to one hundred 
and sixty acres each would furnish the 
most dense agricultural population to be 
found anywhere in the United States to- 
day. And what a market this would afford 
the manufacturers of the United States! 
Whether the arid States will ever become 


manufacturers themselves to any great 
degree is a question. Fuel, oil and elec- 
tricity are being used to some extent, 


but the great coal beds which are to be 
found throughout the Alleghany States are 
lacking on the Pacific Coast. Certainly 
not for years to come will the West ever 
be able to anything like supply even its 
present home demand for all sorts of man- 
ufactured articles, to say nothing of the 
enormous demand which would be created 
by the opening up of the vast areas which 
it is proposed to reclaim. 

The intent of the recently enacted Na- 
tional Irrigation Law and the object of 
those who have been active in the nation- 
al irrigation movement have been to pro- 
vide irrigation for the West along lines 
whereby the small settler will be able to 
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take up a piece of land, create a home 


thereon and make a comfortable living. 

There may be said to be two general 
classes in the West—those who are anxious 
to see a sturdy class of farmers and home- 
builders come into the Western States and 
Territories, thereby building up population 
and contributing to the health and strength 
of the communities; and those who do not 
desire this sort of development but, on 
the other hand, want the great tracts of 
grazing land to remain in unbroken areas, 
allowing for the ranging of cattle and 
sheep in immense herds and discouraging 
all of the more intensive styles of agricul- 
ture. This will explain to some extent 
why there has at times seemed to be a di- 
vision of sentiment in the West regarding 
irrigation. Eastern men, who have viewed 
the matter casually, have been surprised 
to see that the West has not been a unit 
‘n favor of government irrigation. This 
is the reason. In some of the Western 
States, those who are practically in con- 
trol of their governments, have made it 
appear that national irrigation is not want- 
ed in those States, that the States are get- 
ting along themselves very well and de- 
veloping rapidly, whereas the truth of the 
matter is that this is simply an expression 
of opinion of the great livestock interests 
whose desire is really against the agricul- 
tural settlement which will break up their 
free grazing, and it is not the true senti- 
ment of the people. 

This brings us to the question which is 
now under discussion by the general press 
of the country and received considerable 
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attention in Congress last winter, i. e.: the 
proposed repeal of the Desert Land Law 
and the Commutation Clause of the Home- 
stead Law, as suggested by President 
Roosevelt in his last annual message to 
Congress. A bill introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator Quarles of Wisconsin, pro- 
viding for the repeal of these laws and 
also the: Timber Act was reported favora- 
bly by the Public Lands Committee, but 
not until after a vigorous fight. Senator 
Gibson of Montana wrote the report and 
presented some facts and statements start- 
ling in the extreme. He showed that dur- 
ing the first three months of the present 
fiscal year 6,109,000 acres of Government 
land were filed upon. The indications are 
that nearly thirty million acres will be 
taken from the public domain during this 
fiscal year, and the report stated that: 

“If our present system of land acts is 
continued five years longer the entire pub- 
lic domain suitable for settlement will be 
exhausted and there will be no land left 
for our people who desire to make homes 
upon them. 

“In all the agricultural and grass grow- 
ing sect:ons of the arid and semi-arid 
States and in the timber districts of the 
Pacific slope, lands in vast bodies are 
being acquired by capitalists under land 
acts which should have been stricken from 
our statute books years ago.” 

The Desert Land Act was not framed 
in the interests of farmers desiring to 
build homes in the Far West, but was 
placed upon the statute books in the first 
instance, to enable a few wealthy men to 
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acquire vast bodies of land in California. 
Since then it has been extended to all 
the arid and semi-arid States. In a great 
majority of cases its provisions have been 
flagrantly violated. Under it only desert 
land, or what is practically desert land so 
far as crop growing is concerned, can be 
legally taken up, the intent of the law be- 
ing to provide reclamation. Under the 
act, however, great bodies of land have 
been acquired which produce large crops 
of hay and grain without the aid of irri- 
gation. Also thousands of acres* have 
been and are constantly being acquired 
for grazing purposes solely, under this 
act, the method being to run water on 
them during the flood season of the year 
and then make affidavit to having re- 
claimed them. In every State and Terri- 
tory in the West the traveler can see old 
furrows where water was taken out of 
some ditch, running full, and spread over 
a 320 acre tract of land, to which title 
was then obtained. That was its first and 
last irrigation. It is now held along with 
countless other three hundred and twenty 
acre tracts as grazing land, or for specu- 
lative purposes. 

The Government Irrigation Engineers 
who have their men spread over every 
Western State and Territory, in making 
surveys under the National Irrigation Act, 
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realize, perhaps, better than any one else, 
the tremendous inroads which are being 
made into the remaining agricultural lands 
of the public domain. Hardly a tract of 
land can be found near any possible reser- 
voir site upon which numerous filings un- 
der the Desert Law and the Commutation 
Clause have not been made. 

Uncle Sam’s real estate office—the Land 


Office—has made the serious mistake of 
a too easy-going and liberal administra- 
tion of the public land. Because wé have 


had unlimited public areas, it seems to 
have been assumed that there was plenty 
for everybody and the subject has not been 
considered in the broad, far-seeing light 
that we are a rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and that we should reserve our public 
land heritage for future generations of 
home makers. The prosperity of a com- 
munity, a state or a nation depends upon 
the density of its population, so long as 
that population is a prosperous agricultur- 
al one. 

We have, it is true, something like half 
a billion acres remaining of public land, 
but the major portion of this is entirely 
unsuited for irrigation or agricultural de- 
velopment. It is rugged and mountainous 
and at the best only fit for grazing. It is 
therefore in the valleys and on the plains 
that the speculator has invoked the opera- 
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tion of our present land laws and all this 
recent land-office activity, especially since 
it became apparent that a national irriga- 
tion law was an assured fact, has indi- 
cated, not thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of settlers and farmers making homes 
in the Far West as they did in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, but that the lands were 
being absorbed by men who expect to 
turn them over and make handsome for- 
tunes out of them, either for grazing pur- 
poses or when the time came that set- 
tlers will need them. 

In every irrigation project which the 
Geological Survey is investigating im- 
mense areas of arid land are held in pri- 
vate ownership, title to which has been 
procured under the Desert Land Act and 
the Commutation Clause of the Home- 
stead Act, and which are lying vacant, idle 
and arid today as they were for centuries 
prior to their sworn “reclamation.” 

One of the most ridiculous arguments 
which has been put forward in opposition 
to the repeal of these laws is that they 
are mecessary to provide a fund for the 
reclamation of the arid lands. Under the 
national irrigation law the proceeds from 
the sales of public lands in the arid 
States is to be devoted to government ir- 
rigation and the very lands which it is 
contemplated that the nation should re- 
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claim and settle and create homes upon 
are the lands which are being constantly 
acquired through fraud under the Desert 
Land Act and the Commutation Clause of 
the Homestead Act. 

The question of the irrigation policy of 
the Government was believed by many 
people to have been settled when Congress 
passed the national irrigation law last 
summer, but as a matter of fact this was 
but the beginning of a campaign which, 
when the question becomes thoroughly un- 
derstood by the people of the whole coun- 
try, the busy citizens of the East, who have 
imagined vaguely that there is Western 
land enough to last for generations to 
come, and the Western citizen who has 
the welfare of his community and _ his 
State at heart, can result in nothing but an 
administration of the nation’s real estate 
holdings, which will look to the future wel- 
fare and grandeur of the Republic as well 
as to its present development and pros- 
perity. 

The possibilities of the reclamation and 
settlement of Arid America, which com- 
prises almost the entire western half of 
the United States, are almost beyond in- 
telligent comprehension, but in order to 
carry them out a radical change must be 
provided in our land administration. 
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By W. B. 


“The bon Dieu will not forget it to her,’ 
said Madame Joubert, when she tolc -h 
secret that old Desautel had commuani- 
cated to her in much bitterness of spirit. 

“He wants her money, that heretic,” 
Julie Latourelle said with convictioii. 


+ + + 


*’Phemie was denied the great desire of 
her life, to be married in the cathedral, 
after a nuptial mass. Mr. McLeod told 
Mr. Parch that if this boon had not been 
denied his bride by her spiritual directors, 
who were making much trouble for him, 
he believed he would have flunked. So 
they were married at the house, in the big 
double parlor, and the only guests at the 
feast that followed were Mr. arch and 
some rather flash friends of his who were 
drawn by the novelty of the thing, and the 
certainty that the drinkables would not be 
bad. 

After the guests had gone, ’Phemie Mc- 
Leod—who had even less title to the name 
now than she had before the ceremony— 
brought out a black japanned box irom 
the safe in the wall of the dining room and 
gave it to her husband. 

“IT have no longer to worry about the 
money, m’sieu,” she said with something 
that sounded like a sigh of relief. Mr. 
McLeod was stirred by a real emotion for 
a minute. Before he recovered he had 
bestowed on ’Phemie the first caress she 
had ever received. 

t+ + + 


There is no doubt that Parch behaved 
rather badly. He insisted that one-half 
the money should be his by right of dis- 
covery. The bridegroom pointed out the 
handicap he had taken on. For there was 
the lady. 

Parch admitted the incumbrance and 
wanted to know what McLeod proposed. 

“There isn’t as much money as you sup- 
posed,” said Mr. McLeod. “T’ll give you 
as much more. That will make fifty thou- 
sand.” Mr. Parch demurred and_inti- 
mated rather strongly that ’Phemie would 
cut up rough if she were told that the 
castle in the highlands and the cousinly 
relationship, about which she had had :o 
much trouble in getting a dispensation for 
the. marriage, were fictional. 

“She wouldn’t believe it,” said ’Phemie’s 
husband. 

“She might if the right party told her.” 

Mr. McLeod turned on him with an oath 
thet was by no means characteristically 
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Gaelic or to be expected from a man 
springing from the McLeod stock. He 
looked vicious. There was something of 
fear in his face too. 

‘Ii I thought you would send the right 
party to her,” he said, “I’d cvt your 
throat.” And Mr. Parch was convinced 
that he would do it. 

“There is no use quarreling about it,” 
he said. “You've got the money and 
you've no right to the woman. She might 
be inclined to take to Indian methods if 
she found out that there was another wo- 
man in the case. You'd better be decent.” 
Mr. McLeod saw the force of Mr. Parch’s 
reascning. : 

“Well,” he said, “we can fix it.” But 
Parch was not altogether satisfied with the 
second installment he accepted on account. 

This occurred two weeks after the wed- 
ding. They were in New York. 

’Phemie had not seen much of her hus- 
band but it was not in her nature to com- 
pl.in. She had a very magnificent suite 
of rooms in a retired but undoubtedly ex- 
pensive liviel. ’Phemie had rather favored 
going to the Fifth Avenue, of which she 
had heard, but her husband could not 
stand that. She went out with the maid 
Mr. McLeod had provided her with and 
she bought wonderful things of gaudy hue 
and high price. And she made no protest ' 
when her husband told her that the impor- 
tance of his business affairs kept him away 
from her. She sat in solitary grandeur and 
waited for him. For he was arranging to 
take her to Scotland, he said, and she was 
indulging in such imaginings as she was 
capable of about the kinspeople she was 
going to meet. 


+ + + 


Her husband made the mistake of his 
life when he concluded that it would not 
be necessary to reckon with Mr. Parch. 
But he could not bear the idea of dividing 
with the man who had put him on the 
road to fortune. He made another mis- 
take when he gave way to the weakness 
which led him to think of the other woman 
—that one whose claims Mr. Parch had 
hinted at. 

He took a first cabin on the City of 
Paris for Southampton. He took ’Phemie 
with him when he went to the bank and 
had a considerable sum of money cashed 
into English bank notes. All of ’Phemie’s 
fortune was on deposit in New York in the 
name of Angus Walter McLeod. ’Phemie 




















felt it was a signal mark of confidence in 
her when he asked her to put the Bank 
of England notes away. 

Two days before the boat sailed he took 
’Phemie away from the hotel in which they 
had lived and went to a second class house 
on Broadway. That was part of his 
scheme for separating himself from Mr. 
Parch. 

He drank a good many cocktails the 
morning the ship sailed for he needed 
something to steady himself in case his 
plan miscarried. 

But how could it? ’Phemie was a child, 
perfectly obedient. If he had left her 
standing on the street to wait for him she 
would have been there when he came back 
though he staid away a year. 

He took her to the pier, put her aboard 
the ship, waited until the gangplank was 
about to be taken in, left "Phemie in her 
cabin and slipped ashore. The ship was 
outside the Hook, at sea, before a woman 
with swarthy Indian skin and red kair 
asked a stewardess to look for her hus- 
band. 

All the way over ’Phemie sat on the floor 
of her cabin, dry-eyed and haggard, pay- 
ing no attention to stewards, curious pas- 
sengers or the doctor—an Indian nursing 
her grief. 

Off Southampton she was handed a ca- 
blegram which she did not heed. The 
ship’s doctor read it to her: 

“Come back,” it ran, “your husband is 
here.” It was signed “Parch.” ’Phemie 
ate an astonishing meal and never left the 
ship. She came back. 


+ + + 


Parch had very little trouble tracing 
’Phemie and her husband to the ship. 
When he called at the exclusive and ex- 
pensive hotel and found they had left, and 
that there was no word for him he com- 
mended his friend to the destroying pow- 
ers—and made ready to go abroad. 

That same night he met an acquaintance 
at a gambling house. 

“Saw your friend McLeod today,” said 
the acquaintance. 

“T don’t think,” said Parch. 

“But I did and had to get away from 
him. He had a most joyful jag and said 
he had had a great piece of luck. I made 
out that he was going West.” 

Parch went home and thought it over. 
By noon the next day he knew 
what McLeod had _ done. At_ the 
bank it was not difficult to elicit the 
his account. 

“Well he has opened another one with 
me that won’t be closed so readily,” said 
Mr. Parch to himself and that night he 
was on his way to Omaha—where the 
other woman lived. He was twelve hours 
behind McLeod when he found that he 
and the other woman had departed with 
him—going West. Then he sent the cable- 
gram and made his way in leisurely fash- 
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ion back to New York to wait for ’Phemie. 

So sure was he of what ’Phemie would 
do that he hired a tug and went down 
the bay to meet the incoming City of 
Paris. In the two hours that were given 
him before the ship was docked he was 
very near to death. 

He was so eager to start the Indian on 
the road to revenge that he told very 
near the truth. They were in her cabin. 

“He missed the ship, Mr. Parch,” said 
’Phemie. 

“He ran away from you,” said Parch 
And he had sharp work catching her 
wrist. For answer she struck at him with 
a heavy paper cutter that lay on the table. 
She fought with a savage strength that put 
Parch to it to hold her. When he had 
disarmed her she sat sullenly and listened. 

“T tell you, he has left you,” he said. 
“Don’t you understand? His name was 
not McLeod.” She sprang at him again 
and he thought she was mad. Suddenly 
she stopped struggling and sitting on the 
floor of the- cabin threw a cloak over her 
head and rocked herself in silence. 

“He wanted to get rid of you and he 
has gone away—gone to meet his wife.” 
She made no sign. ‘The wife he had when 
he married you.” 

“It was the money,” she said. 

“Yes, it was the money.” 

“And you knew it?” 

“No, ’Phemie, I didn’t know. Not for 
sure. I didn’t know anything about the 
other wife and I didn’t think he would do 
what he has done,” which was true 
enough. 

“Tt is the displeasure of the good God,” 
said ’Phemie. “I was proud and he shows 
me what I am.” They were silent for 
some time. 

“What will you do,” he said, at last. 

“T will go back to my own people— 
after I find him. He too will go back. I 
do not care for the money but I must not 
be ashamed. You will help me find him?” 
She looked up. Her words had deceived 
Parch into believing that she would fore- 
go her vengeance—her vengeance and his. 
But the face she turned up to him made 
him a bit sorry for McLeod, in prospec- 
tive. The whites of eyes were quite red, 
the veins of the temples stood out like 
those of a man straining his muscles. The 
mouth was set and the cheeks quivered. 
Parch looked away. ’Phemie bent over 
and beat softly on the floor with her 
clenched fists. 

“And he had the money but he could 
not pay the price and live with old Mac- 
clou’s daughter. God is just and I am 
punished. But he, he—” 


“If she would only cry,” thought March. 
He questioned her and found she had 
some money, she.did not know how much, 
but enough. And there was the house in 
Winnipeg, She had given him—she would 
not speak the name she had known him 
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by—the deeds, but it was in her name. 
There would be no lack of money. 

When Parch got her to a hotel he left 
her. He had quite made up his mind that 
he might leave the punishment of ’Phe- 
mie’s husband with ’Phemie—and when he 
went out of the hotel he went out of ’Phe- 
mie’s life. 

+ + & 


It was two months afterward that the 
detectives she had been inspired to employ 
brought her word that the man she want- 
ed had been found. He was living at San 
Diego, at the other side of the continent. 
It had not been hard to trace a man who 
had a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
in cash and who was spending it as though 
he was not used to it. 

Travelers were repulsed by the dark face 
of the squaw who sat with a black shawl 
drawn over her head and gazed continual- 
ly out of the car windows at the fleeting 
landscapes. ’*Phemie had put aside her 
ambitions and with them the dress of the 
white people who were not of her people. 
Her hair was hidden under the shawl as 
though covered with a coif. She sat im- 
movable except when she was told to 
change cars. 

She was a week in San Diego before she 
found out where he lived. An old Mexican 
who had a chile con carne stand and who 
lodged in the house where ’Phemie hid 
herself was telling some of the other lodg- 
ers about the drunken gringo swell who 
gave him a twenty dollar gold piece in set- 
tlement for kicking his stand over. 

“Senor Walter, they call him. He is 
killing himself and spending a fortune,” 
said the. gossiping Mexican. ’Phemie’s 
thirst for vengeance had not served to 
overcome her timidity. She had been loi- 
tering about the streets hoping to see the 
man she was looking for. She asked the 
chile con carne man to describe Senor 
Walter. There as little doubt that Senor 
Walter and her cousin from the highlands 
were the same. The Mexican found time 
to point out the house of Senor Walter 
for the sum of one dollar, paid in advance 
by the strange Indian woman who never 
took her shawl off her head and who talked 
to no one. 

She saw him the next day. He had been 
ill, the result of the debauch which led him 
to kick over the Mexican’s stand. 

He came out of the big house that he 
had rented furnished, with her money. 
With him was a tall, handsomely dressed 
and good looking woman—the other wo- 
man. 

They were quarreling and paid no heed 
to the squaw who leaned by the fence. 
*Phemie used to wonder, afterwards, what 
kept her from stabbing him, as she in- 
tended to, when he passed within a few 
feet of her. She was utterly indifferent to 
the other woman. Her revenge was at 
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her hand. The knife was ready in her 
bosom. 
As they passed her she heard the woman 
Say: 
“Perhaps you'll keep sober today.” 
+ + + 


That night ’Phemie lay beside a clump 
of bushes that bordered the path running 
up to the house—his house, and her’s. 

Her hand gripped a knife but it was not 
murder that was in ’Phemie’s heart. She 
was about to exact the price of a wrong 
done her. Old man Macclou’s daughter 
had bred back on the mother’s side and 
the Indian was dominant. 

Through the long hours of the hot, still 
night she crouched a blacker shadow than 
those among which she lay. Just after 
midnight when a man almost ran up the 
path she made ready to spring at him. His 
short stature saved him and he never knew 
how near he was to death. Her husband 
was a tall man. Presently there was some 
stir in the house and several people came 
out. 

It was near daylight when a carriage fol- 
lowed by a wagon and a little crowd of 
people stopped at the gate. There was 
something wrong. With instinctive cun- 
ning ’Phemie mingled with the little crowd 
without attracting attention and saw men 
carry two bodies into the house. One of 
the servants told her what had happened. 

There had been a railroad wreck and 
the woman was dead. He—’Phemie’s hus- 
band—was very near to death. He was 
not expected to live. 

There was something very near to ex- 
ultation in ’Phemie’s feelings as she wait- 
ed about for daylight—and news of him. 

In the morning she made her way to 
the back door of the house. The Mexican 
major domo told her there was no work 
for her. He added the information that 
soon there would be no work for anybody. 

But there was. For months the man 
lingered between life and death. Then he 
gave promise of living. ’Phemie had found 
a way to reach the major domo and be- 
came a servant in the house. She did 
coarse work about the kitchen at first and 
it was weeks before she saw the man who 
had been her husband. 

He was a physical wreck and the mind 


. that had planned the undoing of ’Phemie 


Macclou would do no more planning. 
When she saw him first she exulted, but 
she didn’t kill him—much to her own sur- 
prise. His helplessness appealed to her 
perhaps. 

She looked into his eyes, he gave no 
sign of recognition. 

“But he is my man,” said ’Phemie and 
she began to plan to take him away. Only 
to take him back to Winnipeg. Those 
black ones, Julie Latourelle and Mother 
Bernadette, ’Stenice and the wise old 
Desautel—who had disliked the idea of 
her marriage—they could not point at her 

















the finger of scorn if she brought her hus- 
band back with her. 

So it came about that when Senor Wal- 
ter could walk he leaned on the shoulder 
of ’Phemie and went out to a seat under 
the trees in the court of the house. He 
was broken, a decrepit old man, and ’Phe- 
mie liked the sense of dependence he 
showed to her. He was not imbecile. He 
was just mentally, as well as physically, 
helpless. 

She was installed as his nurse. The 
Mexican major domo was not inclined to 
quarrel with the gifts of the gods and if 
the dark woman with the red hair had a 
fancy for attending the senor—well the 
dark woman’s money was good and why 
interfere? 

Six months after the accident old Juan 
told ’Phemie that the house would be 
shut up. He didn’t understand but the 
lawyers were going to have a guardian ap- 
pointed for the senor and he, Juan, was to 
be sent away. He believed it was a scheme 
on the part of the gringoes to deprive him 
of his place. 

All day ’Phemie sat alone with her man. 
She always spoke of him that way, as was 
the custom of the ’breeds in the Red River 
bottoms. 

She was not sure that it was hate that 
hound her to him, but they must not 
take him from her. She still had the knife. 
She was convinced of the -futility of set- 
ting up her claim to the man and her 
money. She was kept from it too by the 
sense of the shame that those women in 
the far north, where she must always make 
her home, would put upon her if her story 
became known. She had money. Of the 
two thousand dollars or more that he had 
given when he sent her to England, she 
had spent but little. She made up her 
mind that she must take him away. 

Old Juan took two hundred dollars and 
helped her to drive his master—who was 
about to be put away and deprived of the 
luxury of having him, Juan, for a major 
domo—to a station on the railroad north 
of the city. The gentlemen who were de- 
sirous of dividing up Mr. Walter’s estate 
made no particular effort to pursue him 
and she got him aboard a steamer at San 
Francisco. She felt safer when she reach- 
ed Canadian soil at Vancouver. 

The sea voyage, or the worry of travel- 
ing, made him ill but she hurried him to 
a train and the sick man and his attendant, 
in her garb of black, her hair hidden un- 
der a close bonnet that gave her the ap- 
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pearance of a professional nurse belong- 
ing to some sisterhood, attracted some lit- 
tle attention and sympathy. 

She thought he would die on the train 
crossing the Rockies and at Calgary she 
stopped for a day or two. The doctor 
there told her the man could not live a 
week and she hurried him aboard of a 
train again. 

They arrived at Winnipeg. while it was 
still dark in the early morning. It was bit- 
terly cold when the men carried him to a 
carriage. She told the driver where her 
house was and was reminded that it was 
Christmas day by the strains of the Adeste 
Fidelis that pealed from a Catholic church 
they passed. 

“T have not been to mass since, since—” 
’Phemie didn’t finish the unspoken sen- 
tence. 

Old Desautel had a fire in the kitchen. 
With Indian stoicism he had waited for his 
mistress to come back though he had 
heard nothing from her. Pierre was mak- 
ing ready to go to church. He expressed 
no surprise when ’Phemie called to him 
to help her. He = said “Bon _ jour, 
mam’selle” as though he had seen her the 
day before. They laid the sick man on a 
lounge before the fire. 

He died at noon that day. An hour be- 
fore he died he became rational. The ef- 
fort of memory was too much for him and 
he asked no questions. Father Malo, the 
priest who had married them was there, 
summoned by ’Phemie. 

“Do you want to marry me again ’Phe- 
mie?” said the dying man. She nodded. 
She had not thought of it before, but it 
would put her right. She put a glass of 
wine to the lips of her man. 

“T really can’t marry you,” he said, gasp- 
ing. “There is somebody else, and beside 
—you’re—an—Indian.” With the insult on 
his lips he fell back, dead. 


+ + + 


She gave old man Macclou’s house to 
the sisters for a hospital and for twenty 
years a sullen faced woman, her hair cov- 
ered with a black coif, has lived by herself 
in the little house on the bank of the As- 
sinniboine. 

“*Phemie Macclou married a_ heretic 
and must still do penance,” is the explana- 
tion given to inquisitive strangers who see 
the sign on the gate and seek information 
of Madame Julie Latourelle, who was born 
Joubert. 
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THE CROWN OF THE CONTINENT 


Lake McDonald, Montana 
By MICHAEL MONIHAN 


Illustrations Courtesy Great Northern Railway 


The more one explores and studies that 
section of the Rockies lying in the north- 
western corner of the State of Montana 
the more profoundly is he impressed by 
the amount and variety of instructive, 
beautiful and wonderful objects and phe- 
nomena that center there. This section of 
the Rocky Mountains is becoming a much- 
frequented summer resort, not only for 
lovers of delightful scenery and students 
of natural science, but also for those who 
need rest from the distracting and killing 
influences of the “madding crowd.” 

The altitude of the lakes being but little 
over 3,000 feet above sea level, the atmos- 
phere is sufficiently dense to insure easy 
respiration and an abundance of oxygen, 


even to those whose lung capacity is 
somewhat diminished. Notwithstanding 
the moderate altitude, the air is as pure 


and bracing as can be found in the rarer 
atmospheres of much higher altitudes fur- 
ther south. Oppressive atmospheric con- 
ditions are practically unknown about the 
shores of Lake McDonald. The great 
range of altitude in the immediate vicinity, 
and the varied exposures and influences 
resulting from the close proximity of high 


General View of Lake McDonald From Mountain Side 


peaks, large snow fields, deep valleys and 
sun-warmed mountain slopes, insure such 
a constant circulation of the atmosphere 
that lifeless or unpleasant lung food is un- 
known. These conditions which aggra- 
vate catarrh, asthma, hay fever, insomnia 
and kindred ailments are “conspicuous by 
their absence.”’ In their stead the air has 
an abundance of deliciously blended bal- 
samic exhalations from the coniferous 
forests, and is so delicately charged with 
ozone that it soothes, heals and invigor- 
ates surely and rapidly. Those who for 
any reasons prefer higher altitudes can 
find close at hand whatever they may seek, 
even to a height of 12,000 feet above the 
sea. 

Delightful camping grounds with exten- 
sive and charming mountain scenery, sci- 
entific problems without limit, timber for 
shelter, dry fuel for camp purposes and 
feed for pack and saddle animals are 
abundant at altitudes ranging from 4,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, and all with- 
in a few miles of the head of Lake Mc- 
Donald. 

As we emerge from the dense forests of 
fir and cedar and look northward across 

















the sixteen miles which measure the length 
of this bewitching mountain mirror, Lake 
McDonald, our delight becomes intense. 
We are over 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, breathing the most invigorating 
mountain air, and looking upon a body of 
water as clear as crystal and as pure as the 
Creator’s chemistry can make it. The av- 
erage width of the lake is between four and 
five miles and its outline is quite regular 
for a mountain lake. The exact depth of the 
lake is unknown, though the guides tell 
us that a rope has been let down eighteen 
hundred feet without touching bottom. 


This charming body of water is complete- 
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lighter green of a few deciduous trees, are 
reflected with a delicacy of color and 
sharpness of detail almost as perfect as 
that which characterizes the real mountain 
sides. Few bodies of water give such 
clear and charming reflections as are seen 
in Lake McDonald. Its surface is entirely 
destitute of islands, projecting rocks, sand 
bars or shallows, and equally destitute of 
rushes or other vegetation. The beach of 
clear, polished gravel is so narrow and so 
sharply defined as to appear like a delicate 
ribbon drawn to indicate where the real 
forests end and the reflections begin. 
Among the reservoirs of the Rockies, 
Lake McDonald is clearly 
the queen. “Glacier 





House,”’ a plain but com- 
fortable stopping place at 
the east shore of the lake 
and about two miles from 
its head, furnishes ac- 
commodations for those 
who want to remain fora 
time at the lake, and isa 
good starting point for 
parties going into the 
mountains. There are 
also comfortable cabin 
resorts, both at the head 
and foot of the lake. 
Saddle and pack horses 
and guides are furnished 
at reasonable rates. From 
‘‘“Glacier House’’ a seven 
mile trail takes one to 
‘‘GlacierCamp”’ in Beulah 
Basin, which is about 
3,300 feet higher than the 
lake, or 6,500 feet above 
the sea level. This camp- 
ing place furnishes all the 
natural attractions and 














Crevasse on Sperry Glacier 


ly girt by mountains which rise on the 
southern portion of the lake to two thou- 
sand feet or more above the surface and 
are forest clad to their summits. At the 
north end of the lake the mountains 
spring more abruptly from the general 
level and attain a much greater altitude, 
their rocky, snow-dotted heights stretch- 
ing well above the timber line. Between 
and beyond the peaks which rise so sharp- 
ly near the head of the lake, we see other 
peaks, domes, walls and ranges which an 
experienced mountaineer at once recog- 
nizes as much higher and more rugged 
than those nearer by. “Ah!” you exclaim, 
“there is real grandeur yonder.” 

The views from the steamer “F. I. Whit- 
ney” as we speed northward are more 
than satisfactory—they are truly delight- 
ful. We are floating over a dark blue mir- 
ror, set in the floor of a mountain valley, 
whose graceful rising slopes of dark green 
conifers, flecked here and there -by the 





conditions necessary for a 
protracted stay. From 
“Glacier Camp’’ inBeulah 
Basin one may readily 
make other trips almost as interesting as that 
to the glacier itself, for the immediate vicin- 
ity is rich in gorges, valleys, lakes, fish, 
game, flowers, mosses, mineral springs, 
glaceroid snow fields, picturesque passes, 
defiant peaks and commanding outlooks. 
From “Glacier Camp” an hour’s climb 
takes one over Comeau’s Pass to the 
southern edge of Sperry Glacier. 

Sperry Glacier is in many of its fea- 
tures one of the most interesting and in- 
structive sheets of snow and ice yet dis- 
covered in this or any other country. It 
has a sinuous or serrated frontage of more 
than two miles, and a length of about 
five miles. Its highest and largest head is 
on top of Glacier Peak, one of the spin- 
ous processes of the continental backbone. 
The glacier. gradually spreads out as it 
descends towards the northwest, and ter- 
minates near the lower border of an un- 
dulating amphitheater or mountain gal- 
lery about two or three miles in area. 
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About a mile from the front of the gla- 
cier the lower border of this amphithe- 
ater terminates in an abrupt and start- 
ling precipice, having an average height 
of more than 3,000 feet. Over this the 
glacier once plunged into a great moun- 
tain pocket below, now known as Ava- 
lanche Basin. But the terminal edge or 
front of the glacier has gradually receded 
along the floor of the amphitheater, till 
now, as above stated, it is nearly a mile 
back from the precipice, and the area 
thus abandoned by the glacier is thickly 
strewn with remarkable exhibitions of gla- 
cial erosion and deposits. Here one may 
study, to his heart’s content, striking les- 
sons in both ancient and recent glacial 
action. 

The processes called planing, polishing, 
scratching, grooving, transporting, dump- 
ing, etc., have been going on here for cen- 
turies. Scattered over the glaciated field 
one may see groups of roche moutonnes so 
recently finished and so finely formed that 
they almost seem to be alive and about to 
spring to their feet and run with the 
mountain goats, which one may actually 
see scampering away. Here are numer- 
ous “moraines,” both lateral and terminal, 
of all shades and of varying thicknesses, 
some already completed and covered with 
trees, while others are still growing. Count- 
less mud-tinted rivulets are flowing from 
the lips of the glacier, eager to augment 
the half dozen or more glacial torrents, 
which, hastening to the brink of the am- 
phitheater, plunge roaring and _ hissing 
down the head walls of Avalanche Basin, 
to glide quickly on into the gleaming wa- 
ters of Avalanche Lake, a 
beautiful sheet of turquoise 
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so long in this wild retreat, is about twelve 
miles from Lake McDonald, and like many 
other things in nature must be seen to be ap- 


preciated. It defies satisfactory descrip- 
tion and demands personal visitation and 
inspection from all who would have a 
correct conception of its grand propor- 
tions, its impressive features and rare 
beauties. Down the lofty, precipitous face 
of the head wall of the basin numerous 
cascades and cataracts are leaping, glid- 
ing, dancing, plunging, each stream ap- 
pearing in hurried strife to reach the 
lake first of all. The lowest notch through 
which a cascade breaks over the cliffs is 
nearly 2,400 feet above the lake. 

Ne are looking up to rocky heights, 
some of which toy with the clouds nine 
or ten thousand feet above the sea. Some 
of the glacial streams from Sperry Glacier 
in pouring over the crest of the basin 
valls drop a thousand feet or more clear 
of the rocks, and then go sliding, leap- 
ing, tumbling, plunging on down the rag- 
ged walls into the valley. The view of 
the head of the basin from its foot is not 
only surprising but inspiriting and en- 
chanting. 

Avalanche Lake occupies the lower por- 
tion of the basin and is a turquoise blue 
body of water about three-quarters of a 
mile long and half a mile wide. 

Crowning the head of the lake is a 
fine, large grove of medium-sized balsam 


firs, under which, instead of brush and 
fallen timber, there is a delightful car- 
pet of moss, interspersed with little 


clumps of ferns, delicate trailing vines*and 
flowers. This mossy and flower-decked 





water which occupies a 
large part of the floor of 
that deep mountain 
yocket. Gaping crevasses 
bid one move cautiously. 
It their depths beyond the 
limits of vision the gurgle 
and plunge of many waters 
tell of the smiting of the 
sun’s rays from above and 
the eroding power of rush- 
ing water below. The 
geologist will find in ex- 
amining this one unique 
body of ice and snow 
nearly every glacial 
phenomenon _ illustrated. 
In short, the Sperry 
Glacier, all things con- 
sidered, is a remarkably 
instructive object lesson 
for students of glacial 
geology. It is a typical 
continental ice sheet on a 
comprehensive scale. 
The remarkable U-shaped 
valley or basin known as 
Avalanche Basin, which 
he Creator kept hid away 
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carpet helps to make an ideal spot for 
camping. The subdued roar of the distant 
cataracts, and the rippling laughter of 
the icy stream which flows only fifteen 
feet from the camp, mingled with the 
soothing murmur of.the tree-tops and 
the gentle caress of the cool breezes, ever 
laden with the healing perfume of the 
sheltering balsams, make sleep in Ave- 
lanche Basin as easy and refreshing as 
that of a healthy child. The noise and 
bustle and cares of the busy world have 
never intruded here. It is an ideal spot 
for one who wishes to withdraw from the 
haunts of men, for the quiet and re- 
cuperation which so many Americans so 
sadly need. 

From this camp excursions having all 
degrees of difficulty and interest may be 
made to such attractions as Cathedral 
Gorge, Moss Rock Springs, Jasper Gorge, 
the Terrace Pools, Floral Park, Monu- 
ment Falls, the Matterhorn, Jr., the Castle, 
Mount Brown, Mount Helen, Goat Moun- 
tain, Mary Baker Lake, Mary Potter Lake, 


Sperry Glacier, Crest of the Continent, 
etc. 
Within five miles of Avalanche Basin 


camp are many peaks, nooks and recess- 
es as yet unvisited by men. 

The montain peaks and valleys all about 
Avalanche Basin seem to bristle with 
taunts of defiance and bantering invita- 
tions. As one climbs about the inner 
slopes of the basin, at altitudes ranging 
from four to eight thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and peers above 
and beyond the frowning walls, he can- 
not help wonderine what marvelous 
scenes and interesting conditions may be 
uestled “just up behind that ridge,” or 
“over jin that valley,” or ‘on the other 
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North End of Lake McDonald, Showing Dock in Front of Glacier House 
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side of that majestic dome.” One is con- 
stantly impressed by the fact that those 
unexplored regions offer rich reward to 
all who are fond of adventure and discov- 
ery. 

Nestled between the various closely 
huddled ranges and peaks of this region 
are scores of perpetual snow fields, liv- 
ing glaciers, icy lakes, laughing streams, 
leaping cascades, stately cataracts, laby- 
rinthine gorges, mountain parks, flowery 
nooks, grassy slopes, capacious valleys 
and deep, dignified basins, each the hab- 
itual home or the occasional resort of 
such beasts, birds or fish as find the con- 
ditions congenial. 

As one goes north from Avalanche 
3asin toward the British line the scenery 
increases in ruggedness and grandeur. 
The mountain peaks are not only higher, 
more rugged and more defiant, but more 
interesting in geological structure, and 
more striking in form and color. This 
region has been appropriately named the 
Crown of the Continent. 

About fifteen miles northwest of Ava- 
lanche Basin are located Granite Park 
and camp in a beautiful grove by the side 
of a large spring whose clear, pure wa- 
ters, even in August, have a temperature 
of only thirty-six degrees Fahrenheit. An 
hour’s climb from this spring brings one 
to the Crown of the Continent, and to 
the upper edge of Grinnell Glacier. From 
this elevation one looks eastward across 
miles of tumbled foothills and over a 
chain of glistening lakes well out onto 
the vast plains which stretch so, forestless 
and monotonous from the eastern slope 
of the Rockies across the greater part of 





Montana, all of North Dakota and into 
Minnesota. 
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A few miles northwest of Grinnell Gla- 
cier, over an old Indian trail, Ahern’s 
Pass is reached, and is snugly sheltered 
glacier. From this pass, as from two or 
three others in the vicinity, one may see, 
gleaming in the sunlight, whole mountain 
sides of red jasper quartzite protruding 
through the larger area of forest green. 

A little west of Ahern’s Pass is Shepard 
Glacier, the second largest ice sheet in 
this region. It is about one and a half 
by two miles in area, with its foot tight- 
ly wedged into a narrow and deep gorge, 
where it melts during only a few months 
in the year, but yields, when melting, a 
glacial torrent, whose turbid waters are 
seen pushing, like smoke from a cannon’s 
mouth, far out into the clear waters of a 
lake, which lies a full half mile perpen- 
dicularly, and less than a mile horizontal- 
ly, from the end of the glacier. About a 
mile from the north side of Shepard Gla- 
cier, Summit Lake is snugly perched on 
a shelf about 8,000 feet above the sea 
and tightly embraced for about one-third 
which during the warm season, con- 
of its circumference by Crescent Glacier, 
tributes an abundance of icebergs to float 
like a “white squadron” upon the surface 
of the Lake of the Clouds. 

A mile further on, Baby Glacier clings 
to a broad mountain ledge with its front 
hanging over the edge of a sheer preci- 
pice at least 1,000 feet in height. Down 
this steep, perpendicular wall great mass- 
es of.ice and snow may occasionally be 
seen plunging, to be dashed into frag- 
ments on the rocks below. 


On the trail to Shepard Glacier an ex- 
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tensive overgrown lardslide is crossed 
where, for a distance of three-quarters 
of a mile wide, long ago some mighty 
avalanche swept every tree and jutting 
rock before it, the space being now cov- 
ered with a thick underbrush. From an 
opening, looking back down a distance of 
about eight miles, one may see beautiful 
falls plunging over a perpendicular wall 
over two thousand feet high, evidently 
draining some vast unexplored glacier 
partly visible above the falls and care- 
fully guarded by the towering crests of 
the main range of the Rocky Mountains. 

This remarkable peak is situated about 
seven miles to the north of Shepard Gla- 
cier. It stands at the head of a beautiful 
valley, lying about four thousand feet be- 
low the level of the glacier. 

In a view from an elevation of about 
three thousand feet we look down upon 
a cascade and waterfall plunging over a 
shelf which at one time might have formed 
a mighty Niagara, over eighteen hundred 
feet high. The streams from these two 
beautiful falls join and enter a lake of 
transparent clearness, lying in a grassy 
valley several hundred feet below the 
table, onto which they spend their fall. 

What has been stated in the preceding 
pages is little more than a hint regard- 
ing the conditions and phenomena to be 
enjoyed in that charming country. Its 
chief attractions may be classed as scenic, 
scientific and climatic. There are in the 
Lake McDonald region great storehouses 
of health, instruction and inspiration for 
all who visit them. 








Evening on Lake McDonald 
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Its Recent Final Opening 


By RICHARD A. 


Fifty years ago, there lay along the east 
banks of the Minnesota River, south of 
its junction with the Mississippi, a dense 
forest of oak, elm, and maple. It was a 
part of that magnificent belt of hardwood 
which extended eastward across the State 
of Wisconsin to the shores of Green Bay. 
Protected from the ravages of the prairie 
fires by the Minnesota River, the columns 
of this great nature-temple flourished and 
waxed strong through the sunshine and 
storms of un-numbered centuries. 

This forest, seventy-five miles long and 
from thirty to forty miles wide, was 
known among the early settlers of Min- 
nesota as the “big woods.” 
and east the large timber was fringed with 
a ragged belt of scrub oak and _ hazel 
brush which gradually merged into the 
open prairie. 

Into this timbered country came the 
hardy pioneers of the early fifties. Here 
they found fuel, building material and nat- 
ural shelter free of cost. The forest con- 
tained game in abundance; from the sap 
of the maple they made sugar; the lakes 
were filled with fish; the soil was the rich- 
est in the world. Among the stumps they 
sowed their wheat and planted their corn. 
They had to cut the wheat with a cradle 
and thresh it out with a flail, but it yielded 
them forty bushels to the acre. There was 
never a failure of crop in the “big woods” 
—no droughts, no hailstorms, no torna- 
does. He who sowed was certain to reap. 
3ut it was many miles to market and the 
grain had to be hauled to the market in 
winter—in summer the roads cut like 
aisles through the dense wood were well 
nigh impassable. 

As time passed railroads came to the 
east over the easy grades of the prairie, 
or to the west along the river valley. Va- 
rious surveys were run through the “big 





woods” but for one reason or another 
they were abandoned—and the people 
waited. 


The life of a generation—forty years of 
hard work—has changed the “big woods” 
—this great natural park into a vast gar- 
den. The original forest has disappeared 
except a few magnificent but lonely speci- 
mens about the homesteads and the well- 
trimmed timber lot where the cattle 
drowse in the noon-day shade, and now 
and then a solitary sugar-bush, green and 
cool in the dense foliage of June or mag- 
nificently gorgeous in the fantastic mourn- 
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ing of autumn. The stumps have gone 
and were it not for the remaining relics 
of that regal race which with their inter- 
locking arms still withstand the storms, 
one might believe the whole region to 
have been a rolling prairie. 

It is a most unusual thing at this day to 
find a new railroad opening up an old 
country. The locomotive has become the 
pathfinder of modern civilization; but not 
so in this case. The Farmington-Mankato 
extension of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul railway, passing through the very 
heart of the “big woods” country is the 
first to actually open up the ‘“‘big woods.” 
The whistle of the pioneer locomotive 
that passes over this line will be music to 
thousands of ears that have waited forty 
years to hear the notes of this steam-chant 
of commerce. 

From St. Paul and Minneapolis to Man- 
kato it is eighty miles as the crow flies, 
and but little more over the Farmington- 
Mankato extension which, for the sake of 
brevity, I shall call the “big woods” ex- 
tension. 

The new line is sixty miles long and 
passes through a country that is not only 
exceptionally rich in agricultural re- 
sources but filled also with historical in- 
terest. 

Through the “big woods” Captain Dodd 
built his famous territorial road from 
Mankato to Mendota. Over this road the 
refugees from the Indian massacre of New 
Ulm fled toward the protecting walls of 
Fort Snelling. Over this lonely road 
through the dark wood trudged the pio- 
neer mothers leading their children while 
the fathers remained behind to keep the 
“red devils” at bay until the soldiers could 
arrive. 

When we realize what this country must 
have been before the advent of the white 
man, with its silent forests, its nestling 
lakes, its hills and dales and winding riv- 
ers—a veritable Indian paradise—we can 
scarcely biame the original owners of it 
all for defending, in any way their savage 
instincts prompted, the land of their fa- 
thers. 

The “big woods” extension follows the 
general direction of the old Dodd road, 
with the difference that while the railroad 
keeps to the lower levels, the Dodd road 
following an old Indian trail kept to the 
high ground. 

During the last forty years the necessi- 
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ties of trade and the demands of social in- 
tercourse, built up along this territorial 
thoroughfare and at other convenient 
points in the “big woods” many little 
hamlets, containing a post office, a store 
or two, a blacksmith shop, a tavern, a 
school house, and a church, where on Sun- 
days the country folk gathered to wor- 
ship, to visit, and to discuss the great 
problems of their little world. All these 
centers of trade and society, however 
humble, were ambitious—each expecting 
some day to have a railroad and become 
1 town with a depot, brick business blocks 
and—sidewalks. 

The railroad came, but brought joy to a 
few—sorrow to many. Many called them- 
selves, but few were chosen. The steei 
rails were inflexible and sought the best 
grades, refusing to bend to the wishes of 
the supplicants. There is wailing in the 
“big woods” country. Here is a beautiful 
little town left miles away among the 
hills—its dream of years gone forever. 
Here is another but two miles away—just 
in sight of the promised land. But sad- 
dest of all are those before whose gate the 
rails are laid but at whose door the iron 
horse refuses to stop. 

The laws of trade will bring men to the 
railroad centers and the little waifs of the 
“big woods” will die and be forgotten, 
like the red man and the great forest. 

From Minneapolis to Mendota the “big 
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woods” extension uses the picturesque 
river route through Minnehaha and Fort 
Snelling. Mendota is an ancient village 
with a history like that of Nininger and 
La Creasant—a history of hopes deferred 
and unattained ambitions. Situated at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and the Min- 
nesota rivers—at the very head of naviga- 
tion, it was once the most important point 
of the Northwest. But for some reason, 
like Nininger and La Creasant, in the lot- 
tery of fate it drew a blank. 

Over the hills, twenty miles south of 
Mendota is Farmington, a peaceful, sleepy, 
unambitious town of twelve hundred con- 
tented souls. The town lies in the Ver- 
million Valley, is embowered in trees and 
surrounded by a beautiful stretch of prai- 
rie. Near the town is the large supply 
farm of the West Hotel Company and the 
private experimental farm of Professor 
Shaw. The village has one or two fine 
streets and a few fine residences. The va- 
rious branches of business are represented 
—an elevator and a flour mill make up the 
list on industrial enterprises. Over all 
broods the peace and quiet of a Sabbath 
afternoon, except when the rumble of an 
approaching train awakes the denizens of 
this “sleepy hollow” from their lotus 
dreams and brings the curious to the sta- 
tion to get a whiff of the outside world. 
Farmington is typical of its kind—and not 
altogether unpleasing. 
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Le Sueur County Court House, Le Sueur Center, Minnesota 
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First State Bank, Kasota Minn. 


Six miles southwest of Farmington, the 
1ew line leaves the prairie and enters the 
“big woods” region. Elko, ten miles from 
Farmington, is the first station. It is a 
new townsite, two miles from New Mar- 
ket. 

New Market, notwithstanding its name, 
is one of the oldest hamlets of the “big 
woods.” On a hill overlooking the vil- 
lage and the distant valley where the rail- 
road has called into existence a new town, 
is the village church surrounded by the 
cemetery. The names on the white head- 
stones proclaim the nationality of the in- 
habitants. The dead were Germans and 
their posterity have not forgotten the con- 
servatism and thriftiness of the race. The 
farms are well kept and well stocked—the 
barns are large and the dwellings neat. 
Evidence of economical thrift pervades the 
air. But to return to Elko. 

Engineering difficulties compelled the 
railroad to leave New Market with its 
church, its stores, and its creamery to one 
side and follow the trend of the valley, 
two miles away. In the midst of this val- 
ley, easily accessible from all points of 
the compass, is Elko. New Market will 
die hard. The population are Germans 
and possess a vast deal of static energy, 
but they will be compelled in time to 
transfer their business to the new town or 
see it gradually slip from them. It is to 
the railway station that the farmers must 
go to market their produce and to re- 
ceive their freight. 

The townsite of Elko was well chosen. 
Located on a level tract it is easy of access 
from the surrounding country. Here the 
elevators will be built and lumber yards 
established. Being a new town the entire 
business field is open. There is an imme- 
diate demand for stores, shops and small 
industrial establishments. As the railroad 
center of a thrifty agricultural community, 
Elko has the making of a beautiful vil- 
lage. 

Ten miles southwest of Elko is Lonsdale, 
another new town in an old country. Lons- 
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dale, like Elko, is in a valley surrounded 
by hills. Although the country about 
Lonsdale is somewhat broken, there is 
scarcely a quarter section that is not in a 
high state of c' ‘vation. There being no 
town or trad point of consequence 
within fifteen miles, Lonsdale is bound to 
become one of the best points on the “big 
woods” extension. The surrounding coun- 
try is well developed and the farmers rich, 
as that term is understood in an agricul- 
tural community. Land is worth from 
fifty to seventy-five dollars per acre, and 
not much to sell at that price. As soon 
as the country roads can be adjusted to 
the new center, the trade that has been 
going to Le Sueur and Northfield and 
Faribault will come to Lonsdale. Since 
the laying of the rails through Lonsdale 
less than six months ago, the foundation 
of a town has been laid by the erection 
of an elevator and the establishment of a 
lumber yard—the first step in the process 
of town building. Like Elko, Lonsdale is 
in immediate need of every commercial 
and industrial enterprise of a village of 
five hundred inhabitants. These new 
trade centers in an old settled country do 
not have to wait years for their growth 
but come full fledged from the shell when 
once they are called into being by the 
stimulus of railroad facilities,—they afford 
a new study in urban development. In 
the case of Elko and Lonsdale there will 
be old habits and prejudices in favor of 
well-worn trails to overcome. But the 
most conservative will follow the lead of 
his own interests—trade will follow the 
line of least resistance. Farmers will take 
their produce to the nearest market and 
trade where they take their produce. 

At the junction of the “big woods” ex- 














One of the Pretty Churches of 
Le Sueur Center 
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tension and the Minneapolis and St. Louis 
R. R. is Montgomery, with some twelve 
hundred inhabitants, largely Bohemian. 
Montgomery for a number of years, by 
virtue of its railroad facilities, has en- 
joyed a monopoly of much of the “big 
woods” trade, but the coming of the “Mil- 
waukee” and the establishment of railroad 
towns on either side will have a tendency 
to draw from, rather than add to, the trade 
and prestige of the place. Montgomery, 
although situated in a very rich country, 
is handicapped by being under the control 
of ultra-conservative people who fail to 
appreciate the demands of urban develop- 
ment, and like the converts of the colored 
revivalist, not only insist upon riding on 
the ‘gospel cart,” but continually drag 
their feet to make it run hard. 

Seven miles from Montgomery is Le 
Sueur Center, the county seat of Le 
Sueur County. This place, until the ad- 
vent of the “big woods” extension, en- 
joyed the unique distinction of being the 
only county seat, but one, in the State of 
Minnesota, without a railroad. When we 
remember that Le Sueur is one of the 
oldest and richest counties of the State, 
the statement that its local seat of govern- 
ment remained until the fall of 1902 with- 
out a railroad connection with the outer 
world seems almost beyond belief. 

Set among the trees of the original 
hardwood forest, Le Sueur Center is a 
most attractive village, no more beautiful 
location for a country town could have 
been selected. The townsite is a natural 
park of oak, maple, and linden. The sur- 
face is sufficiently rolling to afford perfect 
drainage and give variety to the regularly 
laid-out streets. The court house, a beau- 
tiful and imposing structure, is a notable 
landmark as it rears its dome high above 
the encompassing bower of green. 

Le Sueur Center, by reason of its ioca- 
tion and its prestige as the county seat of 
a wealthy and populous county, will soon 
become the most important point between 
St. Paul and Mankato. Here is a virgin 
field for safe investments. The element of 
speculation is here reduced to its lowest 
terms. The farms of Le Sueur County are 
paid for and the farmer has money to pay 
for what he wants and a balance to put in 
bank. It has taken a generation of strict 
economy to bring the country to this state 
of industrial perfection. The pioneer, 
used to privations, did not spend much, 
but the present generation demands more 
—they will spend the substance their fa- 
thers saved by rigid economy. They will 
have and are prepared to pay for, not only 
the necessities but the luxuries of modern 
life. This wealth will find its natural out- 
let in the most important town of the 
county—the county seat. 


Le Sveur Center has now not to exceed 
seven hundred inhabitants; but since the 
railroad became a certainty it has been 
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growing rapidly. It boasts of a system of 
water works and will soon number electric 
lights among its public improvements. It 
has two banks, both private enterprises. 
The manager of one informed me that 
during the last year his deposits had in- 
creased over $30,000. Being the county 
seat it is naturally the political center of 
the county. Two vigorous newspapers 
are sustained with evident profit to the 
proprietors. The Le Sueur County Lead- 
er is the older of the two and the lead- 
ing republican paper in the county. It is 
all home print and has a circulation of 
1,500. The Leader has recently: gone into 
new and commodious quarters where a 
large power press has been installed. 

The Times, a democratic organ, was es- 
tablished in 1900 and has a circulation of 
goo. It is owned by Charles Kohlers, the 
present mayor of the town. The Times 
has recently put in a new power press and 
other up-to-date improvements. I have 
spoken thus fully of the newspapers be- 
cause they are a pretty good index of the 
public spirit of the community. Where 
newspapers flourish there is hope for the 
future. 

Although small, Le Sueur Center has 
already some very good business build- 
ings, and substantial residences, good 
stores, a creamery and a cheese factory. 
The needs of Le Sueur Center in an in- 
dustrial line are,a flour mill, a canning 
factory, and a sugar refinery. This brings 
me to the question of labor and that is 
closely allied to the nationality of the in- 
habitants. 

No one can enter Le Sueur Center and 
read the business signs without suspecting 
that it is a Bohemian town, presumably in 
ithe midst of a Bohemian settlement. This 
is a fact, and a most thrifty people are 
these Bohemians. The larger part of Le 
Sueur County is occupied by Germans and 
Bohemian farmers and it is to their in- 
dustry and frugality that the country owes 
its present condition. 

The culture of vegetables on a large 
scale and the sugar beet for commerce re- 
quires a peculiar class of labor. It must 
be intelligent, painstaking and cheap. 
Where beet culture has been attempted 
with the ordinary labor at the current 
market rates, the venture has not been 
attended with the greatest success—the 
profit was small. But in communities 
where the work is done by the women and 
children as an auxiliary to the usual 
household duties it has proved a source 
of unusual profit. 

The country about Le Sueur Center has 
the soil—a rich black loam—peculiarly 
adapted to beet culture. It has the labor, 
for every man, woman and child is brought 
up to work at something. The light work 
of the garden and the beet field appeals 
to them and they make a success of it. 
So profitable have the experiments in beet 
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culture been that the farmers in Le Sueur 
County are producing hundreds of tons 
and shipping them to Minneapolis. At 
$4.50 per ton, the price paid last year, an 
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acre of sugar beets will bring $75, and an 
ordinary family will tend ten acres with- 
out much extra help. 

Le Sueur Center being in the heart of 
the Bohemian community which has the 
labor and at the very center of the “big 
woods” district which has the soil and 
now having first class railway facilities, 
there is no reason—there appears no rea- 
son—why a sugar refinery would not be a 
paying investment for capital. Contracts 
could be secured from the farmers to pro- 
cure an almost unlimited amount of beets. 
The same conditions prevail in regard to 
a canning factory. 

Le Sueur Center will develop rapidly 
until it reaches a population of about four 
thousand, the limit of a country town. 
The improvements in Le Sueur County 
will be along the line of intensified farm- 
ing and the urban development will keep 
pace with this gradual evolution. 

One of the oldest villages of the “big 
woods” and one that drew a prize in the 
recent railroad lottery—the prize being a 
station of the “big woods” extension, is 
cleveland, in the southwest corner of Le 
Sueur County. The old inhabitants date 
back to the early fifties, and some of them 
helped to build the Dodd road in terri- 
torial times. The neighborhood about 
Cleveland was settled by emigrants from 
Ohio and Indiana with a sprinkling from 
southern Wisconsin. Interesting are the 
tales they tell of the strenuous times when 
food was scarce and Indians were plenty. 
Mrs. Johnson, who keeps the little hotel 
at Cleveland and makes the traveler feel 
that he has at last reached his old home, 
has a memory filled with interesting and 
often thrilling incidents of that early life 
in the “big woods.” To my inquiry as to 
how long she had lived there, she re- 
plied, “nigh on to fifty years.” “I am 
seventy-two and have always done my 
own work,” said she, and I detected a 
ring of honest pride in her clear voice. 
Speaking of the new railroad, she la- 
mented, “Oh, if my husband had only 
lived to see the railroad come—it was the 
dream of his life. He died four years ago. 
Yes, we have waited a long time, but I[ 
guess this time it is sure.” Well, the rail- 
road is a fact afd little Cleveland is happy. 

Cleveland, although a small hamlet, has 
always been “in it.” The people have 
never lost courage during all these years. 
In the early days it was a:competitor with 
Le Sueur for the county seat, which ended 
in a compromise on Le Sueur Center— 
then in the heart of the woods. On the 
plat of the townsite of Cleveland can now 
be seen a vacant block designated “Court 
House square.” The village is located 
about six miles east of the Minnesota 
River in what the inhabitants claim is the 
finest township of the finest county in the 
United States. And after looking over 
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the country I for one am not inclined to 
take issue with them. The population 
now is about four hundred, but with the 
energy and hope of reaching one thou- 
sand. 

The business portion is near the west 
end of the townsite and the depot grounds 
near the east end, leaving between not 
too much space for the rounding out of 
the fittle city that is to be, for Cleveland 
is bound to become a pleasant rural town. 
Property has doubled in value since the 
building of the railroad, and new build- 
ings, including elevators, give it quite a 
boom appearance. The inhabitants of the 
surrounding township are all well-to-do. 
As Cleveland has always been their pet, 
many will come to town to live when they 
retire from their farms. Hitherto St. 
Peter, to the west, has robbed Cleveland of 
her birthright, but the advent of the rail- 
road will readjust trade along the natural 
lines and the village that has waited forty 
years will reap the reward of her patience. 

Nestling underneath the bluff that like 
a mighty fortress wall guards the western 
marches of the “big woods” is Kasota, 
the stone city of the Minnesota Valley. 
Kasota is one of the ancient landmarks of 
pioneer civilization. Lying in the imme- 
diate valley of the Minnesota River, it 
was on the line of the early river trans- 
portation and was also in the direct path 
of the river railroads, but for unknown 
reasons its growth has been slow. Nine 
miles up the river Mankato flourished and 
three miles down stream, but on the op- 
posite bank, St. Peter fought for the con- 
trol of local trade. Notwithstanding this 


keen opposition Kasota has quietly pur- 
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sued the even tenor of her way, relying on 
her deposits of stone to force ultimate 
recognition. Today in all the Northwest, 
wherever men desire to build permanent- 
ly, Kasota is a familiar word. The town 
is known for its magnificent deposits of 
building stone. 

C. W. Babcock & Company own and 
operate three quarries equipped with the 
latest machinery for sawing, planing and 
shaping stone for all kinds of structures. 
The monotonous throb of the gigantic 
stone saws can be heard day and night 
during the stone season. The freight that 
originates here—the output of the various 
quarries—is enormous. 

The present terminus of the “big 
woods” extension is Mankato, a town of 
12,000 people. Mankato is in that trying 
state of transition between a country vil- 
lage and a city—too large for a cradle and 
too small for a bed. It has rather excep- 
tional railroad facilities, is well built and 
presents an attractive exterior. 

Mankato will always be one of the lar- 
gest towns of Southern Minnesota. 
Whether it ever becomes able to cast off 
its village swaddling clothes and don the 
metropolitan garb of a city in fact as well 
as in name is a problem that must be 
solved by her citizens alone. 

Rumor has it that the “big woods” ex- 
tension is to be a part of the main line of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to the 
southwest, when certain other contem- 
plated cut-offs are builc. Be this as it may 
the Milwaukee system has performed a 
good job in opening up one of the finest 


and most interesting portions of Minne- 
sota. 
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The Babcock Stone Saw Mill, Kasota, Minn. 
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A Story of Disappointed Hopes 


By R. 


Al Finlay was in a quandry. He, him- 
self, would hardly have described it in just 
that way; but it is quite certain that he 
was involved in deep perplexity. And— 
it may as well be told first as last—there 
was a woman at the bottom of it all. Al 
Finlay was no longer a “‘yearlin’ cub,” as 
he himself had expressed it, and for him 
to be losing sleep over a woman—and a 
very young woman—whom, not so very 
many years back he had held on his knee 
and told stories to, was a little short of 
miraculous. At least Al thought so, the 
while frankly admitting to himself the state 
of mind he was in. 

For almost forty years Al had hunted 
and trapped through the mountains and 
vaileys of Humboldt, Mendocino and Son- 
oma Counties, and he knew almost every 
family that had lived for any length of 
time within their borders; but all these 
years he had lived alone with his horse 
and dogs, with no disturbing thought of 
feminine bright eyes to make unrest in 
his honest slumber. And to think that 
now— 
’ But this is how it was. About fifteen 
years ago Hope’s father had settled on 
Long Ridge, four miles from Al’s cabin 
by way of Rocky Ford, in the expectation 
of some day becoming wealthy through 
the adyent of the railroad that was to be 
built through French Valley to the Coast. 
Hope was little more than a baby then, 
maybe four years old, and she and the 
hunter became great friends. He used 
to go over to the Elder ranch at least 
twice a week, always taking something— 
a tiny pair of moccasins, or a doll’s dress 
of doe-skin—for little Hope; and when 
the Elders, tired of waiting for riches to 
come to them, went to San Francisco, 
leaving the ranch with Mr. Elder’s un- 
married brother, Al missed them sorely. 
For a long time he felt more nearly lone- 
some than at any other period in his 
whole solitary life. 

For several years past the Elder ranch 
had been practically abandoned and was 
rapidly going back to its natural pictur- 
esqueness. Buildings and fences were 
tumbling to ruin, and several ‘hundred 
hogs, three-quarters wild, ran at large, un- 
disturbed by the dreamy southern youth 
who was employed to look after them and 
the premises. 

Hope Elder, fresh from her easterr 
boarding- school, and thinking of-ways and 
means for enjoying the summer holidays. 
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had an inspiration. Why not get up a lit- 
tle party, with a chaperon (given to siestas, 
maybe) who would let them enjoy them- 
selves, and go to spend a few weeks on 
that delightful old ranch? 

And so they came—a merry party—two 
young married couples, and just about the 
right number of unmarried ones—and 
brought their old clothes, and proceeded 
to be decidedly unconventional and to 
have a splendid time. 

Al was in demand. He knew just where 
to get the biggest strings of trout, and ex- 
actly where to go to get a shot at deer, al- 
though the season was not yet open, and if 
there was a bear “usin” in the vicinity, he 
always had it located. Moreover, while he 
would have stared had anyone suggested 
that he had the eye of an artist for the 
picturesque, it was undeniable that he was 
a thorough success at finding delightful 
spots for picnics, or in planning routes for 
moonlight rides. ‘ 

Hope and her friends had been at the 
ranch for about three weeks now, and no 
one had so much as suggested going home. 
But Al knew it must come to that, sooner 
or later, and it was that fact that caused 
much of his mental anguish. He was tor- 
tured at the thought of parting with his 
adored one, and yet how was he to declare 
the state of his feelings? 

Poor old Al! The incongruity of the 
thing never struck him at all. He was an 
American and had always considered him- 
self as good as anyone; the insignificant 
matters of education and fortune bothered 
him not.at all. And thus it was that while 
he failed to make open avowal of his 
adoration, he made no effort to conceal it; 
and all that was needed—always in Al’s 
absence, of course—to set the whole party 
into fits of merriment, was for young Gas- 
ton, the fun-maker, to perform some slight 
service for the stately Hope, and say, with 
Al’s own lovesick expression and gruffly 
gentle voice: “Y’re welcome, Hopie.” 
After which, Mrs. James, known among 
here intimates as “the freak-finder,” from 
her penchant for studying the unusual in 
humanity, would try to straighten out. her 
face and rebuke the offender by declaring: 

“Well, I think it’s a shame! Al’s a man, 
anyhow.” 

Which sank into the irrepressible Gas- 
ton’s soul not a bit. 

It was to Mrs. James that Al told the 
state of his mind. He approached her 
first with an alleged hypothetical case, 
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much to her amusement, and got her opin- 
ion. Then, little by little, he told her the 
true state of affairs, thereby causing that 
lady’s enjoyment of the situation to be- 
come not unmixed with @istress for his 
sake, for the big, honest, uncouth fellow 
could not understand the gentle and diplo- 
matic hints with which she tried to show 
him the hopelessness of his case. 

“Ve see,” he said to her one afternoon 
when she and her husband had stopped 
at his cabin to water their horses, and Mr. 
James had taken Al’s little dog and gone 
down the long slope for a shot or two at 
the rabbits, ‘it’s jes’ like this, me havin’ 
ye might say,” here he put his hand on 
the horse’s mane and turned his face to- 
ward Mrs. James with a look half-confi- 
dential, half-appealing, and wholly child- 
ish and innocent, “me havin’, so t’ speak, 
lived all these years ‘thout havin’ no ’xperi- 
ence in sech matters, I tho’rt ye might— 
that is t’ say, havin’ been through th’ mill 
y’rself, ye c’d gi’ me a pointer on how 
these yere things is did. I know how I 
feel—don’t ye see?—but I hain’t no good 
at <= straight single-hand talk, an’—well, 
talkin’ hain’t all they is to it, o’ course, 
an’ that’s what I want ye t’ post me on.” 

“Well, really, Mr. Finlay, I—” 

“S'pose I sh’d make ‘er a presn’t 0’ some 
kind?” Al went on, musingly, “what dye 
reckon’d be th’ right thing?’ And he 
looked eagerly at his auditor who, poor 
woman, was having a hard time suppress- 
ing her laughter. 

“Er—well—really, Mr. Finlay, I couldn’t 
say just now,” stammered Mrs. James, 
finally. I should have to think that over 
before deciding.”” And Mr. James oppor- 
tunely returning, she made her escape. 

Al lay awake a long time that night, 
notwithstanding that he was obliged to get 
up early and “pack” to Point Arena with 
a bale of skins he had promised to de- 
liver. But a thought came, at least. <A 
few days before, when she was crossing 
the creek at Rocky Ford, Hope’s hat,— 
an old affair of more than one outing’s 
experience—had blown off into the rapids, 
and Al now remembered this fact with a 
thrill of delight. 

“Th’ very thing! Th’ very thing!” he 
chuckled, gleefully, aloud, thereby eliciting 
a grunt of disapproval from Vixen under 
the bunk. ‘Any blame’ ol’ fool’d a knowed 
that—anybody but you, Al Finlay!” And. 
chuckling again, he rolled over and went 
happily to sleep. 

Late the next afternoon, having sold his 
skins and made his purchases of flour, 
coffee and tobacco, Al Finlay, with pur- 
pose firm but with many misgivings, 
sought a milliner’s shop. It was not hard 
to fimd one, for there are actually two 
such establishments in Point Arena. Al 
speedily found the object of his search, 
and passed it by, his cheeks burning and 
his heart thumping rapidly. He went on 


a little way, then crossed to the other 
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side of the street, only to recoil as he 
found himself almost on the threshold of 
another millinery establishment. 

“Great grizzlies!” he panted, “I wonder 
ef th‘ blame camp’s full of ’em?” 

He stood for a moment irresolute, and 
presently received a further shock. 

“Hello, Al! lost y’r bearin’s?” 

Al started and flushed guiltily. “N-no— 
that is—I—I—I was jes’ wanderin’ ’round.” 
he stammered as he recognized an ac- 
quaintance, Dick More. 

“Wa’'n’t thinkin’ o’ goin’ ag’in that 
game, was ye?” laughed Dick, indicating 
the millinery shop with a jerk of his 
thumb. 

“Ho-ho!” laughed Al, mirthlessly, flush- 
ing redder than ever, ‘not this trip, nor 
any. Le’s,” with a sudden inspiration, 
“le’s irrigate, Dick.” 

Duly fortified, a few minutes later Al 
again came up the street, stopped in front 
of the first milliner’s, hesitated a second 
to look up and down to see if he was ob- 
served, then bolted in, and almost ran over 
the milliner, a short, plump, dark female 


with a firm jaw and a decided manner. 
He tok off his hat, apologized awkwardly 
and backed into a showcase, whereupon 
he at once wheeled to make another apol- 
ogy. Then, discovering his mistake, he 
decided it would be best to stand as nearly 
as possible in one place, so he regained his 
equilibrium ans stood staring about him 
in a dazed way. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” asked the 
milliner, in her most engaging tones, and 
without the least sign of amusement at his 
awkwardness. 

‘‘N-n-nothin’, ma’am, noth—that is, I— 
er—I want t’ git a—a—hat!’” Al gasped. 
painfully. 

“Ah, yes, exactly. 
would you like?” 

Here was a poser. Al looked about him 
in a bewildered way at what seemed a 
forest of headgear—i. e., about twenty odd 
hats and bonnets of ancient manufacture— 
then looked upon the milliner with eyes 
that fairly begged for pity. And she, be- 
ing wise in her generation, partially com- 
prehended the situation and proceeded to 
help him out. 

“Ts it for your wife?" she asked, a 
glimpse of a slight, sallow, stoop-should- 
ered, back-woods matron crossing her 
mental vision. 

Al’s face turned fiery red. ‘Oh, no—oh, 
no!” he replied, hastily, “it’s—it’s~” 

“Oh, yes, I see,” interrupted the woman, 
blandly, “I see,” and with an encouraging 
smile she turned to her stock of trimmed 
hats and began trying them on for Al’s 
inspection. 

“How do you like this one?” she asked, 
turning toward him with what was meant 
for a girlish simper, as she tied under 
her massive chin the magenta ribbons of 
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a venerable affair that might have been, 
in its day, quite a giddy creation. 

Al sized her up critically, standing the 
while on one foot, the instep of which 
he scratched, schoolboy fashion, with the 
other. “I d’no,” he said, meditatively, “I 
d’no. Seems t’ me like that wouldn’t 
hardly be th’—wouldn’t hardly be big 
enough in th’ brem, like.” Here Al cocked 
his head on one side, screwed one eye 
up as though taking a sight over his 
rifle, and gazed upon her hat from that 
point of view. 

“Nope, ’twon’t do,” he finally said, with 
a sudden decisiveness that surprised him 
almost as much as it did the milliner. He 
had come to the conclusion that he had 
“a sort o’ gin’ral idee” of what he wanted, 
and he told the woman so, adding: 

“Le’me see all th’ hats ye got, ’n then 
I c’n tell ye, quicker’n’ shootin’—I know 
f'r sho’.” , 

“Just a moment,” said the milliner, 
blandly, as she laid down the creation 
with the magenta ribbons. “Is the—er— 
the lady short or tall, light or dark, or—” 

Al blushed painfully and shifted his foot- 
ing, but looked .at her quizically as he re- 
sponded, “Sho’ now! What ye givin’ me? 
Think I’m goin’ t’ tell who ’tis?” 

“No, indeed! Oh, no! But you see, I 
might tell better what would suit her style 
of beauty, don’t you see?” 

Seeing that the woman was not trying 
to “pump” him, Al took a step nearer 
and with deep reverence said slowly: 

“Missis, she’s—she’s—she’s kind o’ tall, 
an’ purty dark, an’ got eyes jes’ like a 
deer’s ’thout th’ scairt look—ye know what 
I mean—an’ she walks like a queen, she 
does, an’” here he laid his hand confi- 
dentially on his listener’s arm, “she’s a 
angel, she is, ef ever they was one. But, 
say?” he broke off hastily and a bit rough- 
ly, as though ashamed of himself, ‘“‘jes’ 
show me whut ye got, an’ I'll know.” 

He rejected several, and the milliner was 
almost in despair of suiting him, when he 
said, suddenly: 

“There ye be, right now! 
I didn’t see it b’fore?” 

With some dismay the buxom milliner 
saw him pointing toward a hat in the win- 
dow that she had just finished for a rural 
bride-elect—an affair even more atrocious 
than most of its kind—a monstrosity in 
white, with pale blue trimming galore, and 
decorated lavishly with impossible blue 
feathers, from the midst of which an in- 
credibly loud poppy reared its flaming ob- 
trusiveness. 

“That? Why that’s sold,” faltered the 
milliner, surprised; “besides, it—” 

“T want that hat,” said Al, with much 


Wonder why 


firmness, “’r else one jes’ like it. How 
much?” 
The milliner pondered a moment. She 


was sure she could not make him change 
his mind; on the other hand she was, not 
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sure that she could have its duplicate ready 
for delivery to the prospective bride next 
day. 

“Well,” she said finally, “I reckon you 
can have it, but I'll have to charge you a 
little extra, because—” 

“Don’t make no diff’r’nce—none what- 
ever,” interrupted Al, recklessly. “How 
much?” 

Half an hour later, Al Finlay, poorer in 
purse by twelve dollars, and glad to get 
off so easily, having had exaggerated ideas 
as to the cost of feminine finery—but feel- 
ing immeasureably richer in the possession 
of the precious package that he carried so 
carefully and almost at arm’s length, so 
fearful was he of some accident happening 
to his purchase. 

It was well along towards morning when 
he arrived at his cabin, and he was not a 
little tired from his long trip, but he care- 
fully attended first to the wants of his horse 
and dogs and the little pet deer, before 
seeking food and rest for himself. Then, 
even before lighting a fire, he reverently 
removed the hat from its box, and placed 
it where he could see it while he prepared 
his breakfast. Now and then he glanced 
toward it with much satisfaction and smiled 
several times to think what a _ happy 
thought it had been, and he tried to pic- 
ture how “Hopie” would look wearing it; 
but that he gave up. Suddenly it struck 
him that there was something incongurous 
in the presence of that hat amid such sur- 
roundings, and he paused half-way with 
a mouthful of scalding hot coffee, as the 
further thought occurred to him that the 
surroundings were not altogether fitting. 

“They'll haf t’ be a cyarpet, I s’pose,” 
he mused, “an’ mebbe a sofy—women’s 
kind 0’ sot on sofys. Wa-al, time enough 
t’ worry "bout them things.” And first 
carefully returning the hat to its box, he 
turned in and slept soundly until late in 
the afternoon. 


+ + ¢ 


The people at Long Ridge had just risen 
from the supper table and were disposing 
themselves about the premises in ham- 
mocks and camp chairs to enjoy the even- 
ing, when Al Finlay strode up the path 
from the north road, evidently with some- 
thing on his mind, for he looked straight 
ahead and walked up to the house, without 
responding to the greetings from the little 
group. Mrs. James met him at the door. 

“Say. whar’s Hopie?” he whispered ner- 
vously, hardly responding to Mrs. James’ 
cordial greeting. 

“Why, she’s— oh, here she is!” as Hope 
entered from an adjoining room. 

“Evenin’, Hopie,” said Al, hoarsely, his 
lips twitching curiously. “C’n I see ye fr 
a minute ’r so—privut?” 

“Why, yes, of course, Al,” Hope re- 
plied, in some surprise not only at Al’s ac- 
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tions, but at the hasty exit of Mrs. James. 
“Come in.” 

“No, can’t,” Al replied. ‘““‘Won’t ye walk 
fur’s th’ north bars with me? Never min’ 
waitin’ f’r a hat.” 

Together they walked down the path, 
Hope chatting pleasantly and wondering 
what all this air of mystery meant. Al, 
nervous and monosyllabic, and wondering 
whither his carefully composed and some- 
what grandiloquent speech had flown—for 
he had been repeating it to himself all the 
way over. 

Al’s horse was tied at the bars, and a 
few feet away was a large parcel, which the 
hunter clumsily picked up by its string 
and held out to Hope with an abrupt ges- 
ture. “I—I hope ye’ll like it, Hopie,” he 
said, hoarsely. “Y’r welcome, Hopie—I— 
ye see—” 

For several seconds he stared hopelessly 
into the astonished girl’s eyes, but further 
speech refused to come, and suddenly, as 
one pursued, he dashed over to his horse, 
tore the reins loose from the fence, leaped 
into the saddle and dashed away. 

They all rushed to meet Hope as she 
hurried up the path with her parcel. 

“What did he say? Is it a diamond? Oh, 
you romantic Hope!” And from Gaston: 
“Bless you, Hopie, my child!” For Mrs. 
James had flown to the grove with her 
amused alarm and told them what she ex- 
pected was coming. 

“N-no, he didn’t kneel,” said Hope, 
slowly, in response to one interrogation, 
as she finally removed the paper wrapping 
from the box, ‘he ran—away.” Here the 
cover came off and there, in all its truly 
rural gorgeousness, lay the hat. 

There was a moment’s silence, then a 
scream of laughter, which continued until 
everyone’s sides ached miserably. 

After this touching incident there was 
but one thing for Hope, at least, to do. 
They had planned to leave three or four 
days later, so as well start next morning 
as any time. And thus it was that, when 
Al after a night and a day of apostrophiz- 
ing himself as a coward for running away, 
rode over to the ranch, he found no one 
there but Walter, the care-taker. 

“Whar’s all th’ folks?” he asked, after 
finding the house deserted, and discovering 
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Sometimes, in the borderland of the day 
and the dark, 

By the faithless shadow that falls from the 
flaring arc, 

In the hurrying crowd, I catch the turn 
of a cheek, 

Or the shoulders’ poise, or the curve of the 
lips I seek. 
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Walter alone on the piazza, whistling 
dreamily to himself. 

“Gone,” said that youth, in his soft, gen- 
tle tones; “done went this mawnin’,” he 
added, and was puckering up his lips to 
whistle again when the look on A\l’s face 
caused him to pause and start to his feet. 
“My Gawd, Al, be ye sick?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

Al pulled himself together with an effort. 
“No, that is, I feel—kind o’ faint like. Ye 
got any brandy?” 

He followed Walter into the house and 
through into the kitchen and here a fresh 
shock awaited him. Despite Hope’s good 
intentions, and the care taken in packing, 
not a few things were forgotten—and 
among them was Al’s gift. Here it stood 
on the kitchen table, the uncovered box, 
containing that precious hat! 

Walter heard a queer, inarticulate sound 
behind him, and hastily withdrew his head 
from the cupboard, only to see Al disap- 
pearing through the door. He hastened 
after him, but the man was gone, and 
presently he heard his horse’s hoofs rat- 
tliing up the road. 

All the rest of that night, and far into 
the next day a man crouched with bowed 
head in the doorway of the little cabin 
across the creek. The horse and the pet 
deer came and begged for water, and the 
dogs pleaded for food, but the man did 
not notice them. Only once in a while did 
he give any sign of life, and then he 
groaned in agony of spirit; and the little 
dog, Vixen, mutely sympathizing, cuddled 
down beside him with her head on one 
drooping hand, and her soft eyes dumbly 
asking for recognition. The sun climbed 
higher and higher and passed the merid- 
ian, and began gliding towards the west 
until its hot rays fell upon the bowed 
figure in the doorway. 

Then the man started and rose stiffly 
to his feet. His eyes were cold and set, 
and the good-humored twinkle had given 
place to a hard, stern look that his drawn 
mouth served only to accentuate. For a 
moment he stood irresolute, then raised 
one big, brown hand and pushed back the 
wide hat from his forehead. 

“Al Finlay,” he said solemnly, and his 
features relaxed for a moment, “you—are— 
a—dam’—ol’—fool!”’ 


CROWD 


And the faithless shadow follows the shape 
I knew, 

Which weirdly vanishes under the arc-light 
true ;— 

It is only an alien face in the crowd I see, 

For the one remembered is dead, long 
since, to me. 

—Elsie Janet French. 





It is public spirit which has much to do 
with the material upbuilding of a com- 
munity. It is public spirit which enhances 
the value of an already favored location. 
It is this same public spirit which has 
builded great cities in the West and it 
will continue to do so for all time to come. 
A community which depends upon the na- 
tural resources alone, great though they 
may be, will not reach that point of devel- 
opment in keeping with the pace that has 
been set by neighboring communities. It 
is the wakefulness on the part of its citi- 
zens, the unity of purpose, which places a 
community in the fore front and makes it 
known throughout the land. 

A town or city of “‘mossbacks” or peo- 
pled by citizens who lack public spirit is 
like a well run dry, the pump is there, 
but there is no water. It is so with these 
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“mossback”” communities. They have the 


material resources, but they are content 
to let them speak for themselves. As the 


well run dry may be made to furnish water 


by digging a few feet further, so may the 
material resources of a community be made 
known by a liberal amount of public spirit 
evidenced by its citizens. 

Throughout the West are many cities 
which have many advantages, many re- 
sources and opportunities, but owing to 
the lack of energy and public spirit on 
the part of its citizens have existed only 
because the people themselves were too 
poor to get away. A few dollars expended 


judiciously by them would have materially 


aided in bettering their city and conse- 
quently themselves. 

On the other hand, there are many com- 
munities in the West where the people 
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show a unity of purpose, a public spirit 
which has forced recognition from the 
outside world. It is in such communities 
that the individual is lost sight of and 
there is something refreshing in the way 
one of its citizens points with pride to 
the new church, or to the new paving of 
his city’s streets, or to the honor achieved 
by his fellow citizen. He may have been 
but a small helper, but it was just as ac- 
ceptable and just as much appreciated as 
if he had been the largest subscriber to 
the cause. In such communities the citi- 
zen never tires of heralding his city’s ad- 
vantages, and the spirit of good fellowship 
is shown by the welcoming hand extended 
to the stranger within his gates, no mat- 
ter what his station in life may be. In this 
latter class of communities, Devil’s Lake 
must find a place, and justly. Its people 
are of that kind which can make a city 
even against the greatest odds. But bet- 
ter still Devil’s Lake has a little more to 
commend it than its less favored sisters. 

Founded in 1882, by Colonel H. M. 
Crell, who was the first settler and the 
original owner of the town site, Devil’s 
Lake has steadily forged to the front and 
must*now be reckoned as one of the lead- 
ing communities of the great state of North 
Dakota, and all this has been accomplished 
by the earnest public spirit shown by its 
citizens. 

Geographically, Devil’s Lake is particu- 
larly favored and must eventually become 
a distributing point in a greater measure 
than it is now. Surrounding it, is a 
farming country which is the equal of any 
in the world, peopled by a thrifty, enter- 
prising class of farmers who are not the 
least factor in assisting in the develop- 
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ment of Devil’s Lake. Ramsey County, 
of which the city is the metropolis, is the 
greatest flax producing section in the 
United States. This means much for a city 
which handles nearly all of the entire out- 
put. It is the first market for the flax 
raiser and consequently an important 
point. This market is made doubly secure 
by the splendid transportation facilities 
afforded by the Great Northern Railway, 
which, recognizing the importance of 
Devil’s Lake as a shipping point, has been 
and still is making extensive permanent 
improvements which will cost over $100,- 
ooo. These improvements in the main 
consist of extensive yard improvements, 
new depot, etc. It is a sure sign of the 
advancing prosperity of a community when 
the railroads make a great outlay of mon- 
ey for local improvements. 

Aside from this a new railroad which 
is known as the “Farmers’ Road,” is en- 
gaged in laying steel to a point twenty- 
five miles north of the city and when 
completed will open a large stretch of ter- 
ritory making it tributary to Devil’s Lake 
The building of this line is due to the ener- 
gy of farmers and business men of Ramsey 
County and speaks volumes for their en- 
terprise. 

There is one thing which impresses the 
visitor to Devil’s Lake and that is the 
substantial, thrifty appearance of the city. 
The streets are wide and well-kept. They 
are lined with business blocks and resi- 
dences which would be a credit to a much 
older community. Most of tne business 
blocks are built of brick and compare fa- 
vorably with those of other cities. There 
are’ a number of buildings which have 
cost upward of $6,000. There is a magnifi- 











cent hospital, three stories in height, cost- 
ing over $25,000. Company D, First N. 
D. N. G., will erect an armory to cost 
$6,000. This shows what unity of purpose 
will do and is only a part of the material 
improvements. The residence streets are 
pretty, well laid out, and well kept. The 
residences are for the most part modern 
and substantial. It is doubtful if there is 
another city in North Dakota which can 
boast of finer residences, finer business 
blocks or a better kept city. 

Added to these marked improvements, 
the people have recognized the fact that 
for a city to be a city, attention must be 
paid to the comfort and welfare of its 
citizens, that the streets must be well 
lighted, the water facilities must be good, 
and a sewerage system inaugurated for the 
health of the community. This is being 
done in Devil’s Lake, an electric lighting 
plant and a water works system are being 
installed at a cost of over $75,000, while a 
system of sewers is being laid by the city 
on a number of the streets. This is marked 
improvement and will add to the import- 
ance and the already many meritorious 
features of the city. 

We have endeavored to give an ade- 
quate description as far as the space would 
permit of Devil’s Lake’s internal improve- 
ment. We have not spoken of the excel- 
lent. school facilities which are unsur- 
passed, nor of the facilities for religious 
worship, etc. We may say that in this 


regard Devil’s Lake is especially favored 
as its citizens have appreciated the fact 
that the continued prosperity of a com- 
munity depends in a great measure upon 
the education of its children, both in that 
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education to be gained from books and 
from spiritual teaching. A community to 
be prosperous must assert its moral tone 
in no small way as well as keeping its 
business activity ever alive. To this end 
Devil’s Lake is well supplied with educa- 
tional and religious institutions. 

A community is often rated by the 
soundness of its financial institutions and 
the two banks of this enterprising city are 
in every way on a sound basis. In this con- 
nection it is well to call attention to the 
business enterprises of the city, which by 
the integrity and business acumen of its 
proprietors has given the people nearly 
every line of industry to be found, and on 
a scale in keeping with every other inter- 
est of the city. 

And now we come to a feature of Devil’s 
Lake advantages which is the greatest 
source of pride to her citizens and has 
made her famed throughout the state and 
in many others for that matter. We refer 
to the Devil’s Lake Chautauqua Associa- 
tion, organized some eYeven years ago, 
and now known as the North Dakota 
Chautauqua Association. Devil’s Lake is 
situated about five miles south of the city 
proper and is one of the prettiest spots in 
all the Northwest. Along this lake shore 
the association owns some sixty acres of 
valuable land. It is a beautiful spot, an 
ideal place for a summer resort and its 
many charms have been added to by the 
improvements which the association has 
placed upon their property. A large audi- 
torium has been built in which during the 
summer months are given varied literary 
and musical programs furnished by the 
association. Year after year the attend- 
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ance has increased, the receipts last year 
reaching $17,000, a substantial sum surely, 
and yet this does not represent a profit- 
making corporation, for the intent is not 
a money-making one, but rather one which 
aids in other ways the interests of the 
city. The tendency of the association is 
to improve and beautify not only the 
grounds bit to better the program and 
during this season some marked departures 
will be made. 

Aside from its Chautauqua features, the 
pleasures and amusement found at the 
Lake make it a typical and withal a most 
pleasant summer resort. There is boating, 
bathing, all forms of outdoor life which 
bring rest and enjoyment. Why, then, 
should not every resident feel proud of 
its Chautauqua Association and its work? 

But can we say more? Yes, and a great 
deal more; for it behooves us to speak of 
the people who have. made these things 
possible. There are little more than 2,500 
people who make up the population of 
this little city, this is small in number, but 
it represents a mighty force. Every one, 
man, woman and child, is working with 
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an eye single to the future development 
and prosperity of their home town. The 
business men are lacking in one thing, 
and that is business jealousy. It is the har- 
mony that exists among them that has 
builded a splendid little city, and it is this 
that will make it grow, and in its future 
greatness will not be found the work of 
one man, but the community of men. 
Devil's Lake is destined to be an import- 
ant point when the material advancement of 
the State progresses. It has the advantage 
of an ideal location, the added resource of a 
summer resort which is destined to become 
Its climate is a charm and conse- 
quently an ideal place for those who are 
seeking a pleasant and healthy place to live. 
Surrounding it is one of the finest agricul- 
tural regions in the world and peopled by a 
thrifty, enterprising class of farmers. It has 
no strong fight to make against competitive 
points, consequently is and always will be a 
first-class market. Its citizens may well feel 
proud of what they have already achieved 
and it is certain that their interest in the 
future will not flag. They are not that kind 
of people. 
























WEST NEBRASKA GRAZING COUNTRY 


The Once Great American Desert 


By HARLAN MABIE 


Every man who lives in Ohio, or Indi- 
ana, or Illinois, or in any one of the older 
States of the Union, naturally thinks of 
that State as being pretty much alike all 
over. There are valleys and highlands, 
and there are corn-lands, wheat-lands and 
grass-lands, but the State as a whole is 
- pretty much the same. 

Nebraska presents a striking contrast to 
this common and natural idea. She must 
be thought of as something double. All 
the eastern and central parts taken in gen- 
eral make one of the greatest grain and 
féed growing districts of the world. On 
the other hand, that part of the State that, 
speaking generally, lies west of the one- 
hundredth meridian is of a different char- 
acter. As the eastern-half is for grain and 
general farming, with a reputation for the 
raising of that class of products that rises 
higher as time passes, so the western half 
is beginning now to be understood to be 
equally valuable for its specialty. It is the 
great grazing country of the United States. 

The cause for this division into farming- 
lands and grass-lands is not artificial and 
intended, but natural. The plateau that 
constitutes the surface of the State slopes 
gently, at an average of ten feet to the 
mile, from the Missouri river up to the 
base of the Rocky mountains. The gen- 
eral surface is nowhere absolutely level, 
and the lay of the land for the purposes 
of agriculture is so perfect that a conven- 
tion of farmers could not agree upon a 
single beneficial change. Nor is there any 
dreariness in the wide landscape. It is 
diversified at almost regular intervals by 
broad, shallow streams, and all these have 
wide valleys. Time was, not long ago, 
when these valleys were believed to be the 
only arable, grain-producing lands of the 
State. That notion, with hundreds of oth- 
ers, has now utterly passed away. 

The soil of all this country is alluvial. It 
was the bed of a sea. Later it was a vast 
marsh, and into the rank growth of vege- 
tation that covered it while it was slowly 
lifting, the wash and drift of the mountains 
slowly filtered. There were countless tons 
of animal matter deposited, too; the re- 
mains of huge animals, lizards and fishes. 
The rock of the country is limestone, not 
a natural rock, and all made of the shells 
and bones of marine creatures who lived 
here aeons of ages before human history 
began. All the time, as the waters passed 


away and they died, they were creating 
that wonderful soil on which the present 
generation is grazing cattle and raising 
phenomenal crops of wheat and corn. 

In most other countries the term “soil” 
applies to the surface only. In Nebraska, 
owing not to chance but to this strange 
history, the dirt is all soil, from the sur- 
face down to the rock, wherever the hori- 
zontal ledge may lie. 

This statement will, of course, be ques- 
tioned, doubted and denied, but it can be 
proven on every railroad cut or other ex- 
cavation, and at the mouth of every well in 
the state where the subsoil, often coming 
from a depth of a hundred feet or more, 
immediately gives luxuriant life to every 
vagrant seed falling upon it. So that the 
exhaustion of the soil by the removal of 
its surface is not a problem for the Ne- 
braska farmer. There are good farming 
regions in plenty in these United States 
whose farmers see no particular reason 
for complaint, perhaps, on whose surface 
the general soil of the entire State of Ne- 
braska would be worth twenty-five cents a 
load for manure. 

The gradual rise of the surface from the 
Missouri river to the Rocky mountains is 
the cause of the natural division of the 
State into two parts. Omaha, on the Mis- 
souri, is 1,040 feet above sea-level. The 
extreme western edge of Nebraska has 
about 3,300 feet elevation. The soil of this 
elevated highland is as good as any in the 
eastern half of the State. It lacks a cer- 
tainty of seasonable rains for ordinary 
crops solely because of its elevation and 
situation with respect to other natural fea- 
tures. That is its only difficulty as a farm- 
ing cointry. 

But to compensate for this nature has 
clothed this region with grasses that run 
into varieties and qualities unknown ex- 
cept at such an elevation. Later on these 
grasses are more particularly described, to- 
gether with the winter-forage crops the 
stockmen now grow in that region with 
certainty and as much as they need. 

There remains in this connection a fact 
that must appeal to the common sense of 
everybody. The buffaloes are all gone. 
There are few now living who saw them 
as they were even thirty years ago. But 
this was Buffalo Land, where they lived in 
millions. Some of the stories about them 
are now doubted because of the question 
of how they lived in winter. They were 
big animals, eating more grass than the 
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average cow-brute, and in uncounted num- 
bers they spent the winter in this grass- 
country of Western Nebraska. The sto- 
ries of winter grazing some of the resi- 
dents of that country tell in these pages 
are true. 

The general facts of the West Nebraska 
Grazing Country are not controlled by 
boundary lines. They extend westward over 
Northwestern Colorado to the foothills, 
and include all similar territory in North- 
west Kansas, Southeast .Wyoming and 
parts of South Dakota. An element in the 
situation is railroad facilities, which in the 
regions named are exceptionally favorable. 

Where land will grow alfalfa it is a 
general conclusion that little, if anything, 
further is necessary in the business of 
raising stock. Over much of the eastern 
country it will not thrive, while the Ne- 
braska climate and soil seem especially 
favorable to it. The only difficulty is in 
getting a start, a good “stand.” This has 
been the subject of intelligent experiment 
also. Mr. Merrill, President of the Lincoln 
Land Company, says that where there is 
a thin stand of alfalfa, if it is disked and 
harrowed in early spring fifteen or twenty 
new sprouts will grow where only half 
a dozen were before. By pursuing this 
simple method the farmers who have had 
one-third or one-half a crop get a heavy 
one. Once started and well rooted al- 
falfa is a permanent possession. 

It is an undeniable fact that men learn 
by experience; by unfortunate experi- 
ences chiefly. The history of this West- 
ern country has been enough to condemn 
it in the minds of the majority of the 
American people. It is at the same time 
a history that is misunderstood, that was 
based upon an experiment in the first 
place, and that found additional evidence 
to support it in the experiences of a 
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period that came a little later in the actual 
story of the country. 

The story of those words in large letters 
across the map of the United States that 
labeled all west of the Missouri “the Great 


American Desert,” is too trite to dwell 
upon and too mistaken to refute. Never- 
theless, it still has its effect upon the 


minds of the fathers of the present gen- 
eration, for Mitchell’s geography was a 
kind of gospel to the students of forty 
years ago. There is a motive of inter- 
est, too, behind a modern sticking to an 
exploded idea. Too many families are 
separated, and too many good tenants are 
lost, by the scattering of the best and 
strongest of the young men westward to- 
ward this alleged “desert.” 

3ut a second episode that may be 
deemed historical occurred, or began to 
occur, some fifteen years ago, and from 
that period continued until very recent 
times, when the experiment was definite- 
ly abandoned. It began at about the end 
of what may be called the Government 
Land period. These lands, so far as act- 
ual farming lands are concerned, began 
at last to grow scarce. The men who 
wanted them were farmers. Impelled by 
what they deemed a view of the home- 
steader’s last chance these men, with all 
they had, pushed on into the region that 
old freighters and frontiersmen called the 
“High Plains.” 

These people all wanted to farm in the 
accustomed way; to improve the quarter- 
section they had chosen, break the sod, 
reap the harvest, establish the home and 
remain in the cOuntry as farmers exclu- 
sively, with no other resource. 

Just at the right time, and at the wrong 
time precisely so far as final results were 
concerned, there came to the plains coun- 
try a farming season almost without a 
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flaw. The crops on the newly broken sod 
were as fine as heart could wish. Such 
seasons have occurred before and since. 
They will occur again. But not with cer- 
tainty, and there is the only trouble. But 
the news of this year spread wide, and peo- 
ple who had nothing of capital but in- 
dustry and hope flocked by thousands to 
the supposed last-discovered of the new 
rich farming countries, intent upon the 
one best thing of life, a home of one’s own. 
Capital caught the fever and invested mil- 
lions in farm mortgages. 

The story need hardly be further told. 
Disaster followed. The Western region 
beyond a certain line became the land 
of blasted hopes. The tale went farther 
than any story of prosperity ever does. 
The minds of tens of thousands were 
turned again to the belief that the West 
was a desert. They failed also to dis- 
criminate. As in the old geographies, all 
west of the Missouri was again included 
in the general verdict. The fleeing of 
refugees, never willing to blame them- 
selves, invented picturesque phrases where- 
with better and more briefly and em- 
phatically to describe the alleged God- 
forsaken country they had tried and had 
abandoned. 

This was the situation in which, some 
eight years ago, a region was left which 
to-day has within it more possibilities for 
out-of-doors money-making than any oth- 
er within the present boundaries of the 
American Union. 

For there is another story; a newer and 
better one; about this same country that 
was condemned. More than this, the 
present is the legitimate child of the tale 
of calamity so widely spread and so often 
repeated. This last story is slowly per- 
colating through the general understand- 
ing of shrewd and energetic men. Part 
of it is told in the experiences of residents 
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of that district. 


These exper- 
iences do not deal in theories, and none 
of thestories are told with any view of 


growing 


ridding themselves of their homes or 
lands or lot in life. The attention of the 
visitor is especially directed to these often 
brief and desultory, but plain and point- 
ed, records made by men who live on the 
ground. There are many, perhaps, who 
will not believe them because they are 
accounts that of themselves combat the old 
disposition of man to say, as they did of 
old, “Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” 

For to some men who were already 
there, and to some others of the shrewd- 
er or more adventurous and enterprising 
kind who were looking for opportunities, 
the question arose “If Western Nebras- 
ka is not a farming country, what is it?” 
It was covered with the grasses already 
mentioned, and the half-forgotten lesson 
of the buffalo came back. Then, as a first 
result, the cattle-barons came; men who 
were financially able to try extensive ex- 
periments; and they were the first to oc- 
cupy the land in the cattle industry. They 
demonstrated that the winters were short 
and mild, and that the snow was light and 
passed away quickly. They made the dis- 
covery that the cattle, with the contrari- 
ness of all their kind, wandered away 
from the cured hay to the draws and 
hillsides to graze upon the cured and 
curled herbage of the plains. They rem- 
edied first the frequent want of running 
streams with the now famous wells of that 
region, over which the modern windmill 
endlessly whirls, keeping the tanks full 
of clear, cold water, and after that making 
pools and lakes and leaving the supply 
still undiminished. 


A little later the reign of the cattle- 
baron was infringed upon by the general 
run of mankind. 


The man with a bunch 
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of cows began to come and take a home- 
stead or buy a mortgaged quarter, and 
make himself a home. This man had his 
lesson learned from the experiences of his 
predecessors. He was not looking for a 
grain country. His business was going 
to be the cattle business, and all the 
general farming he wanted was _ for 
“roughness;” the cane-hay, the Kaffir 
corn, the “hog” millet, the alfalfa, to feed 
during the times of snow. _ This is the 
man who, as a rule, has related his ex- 
periences referred to and he is now scattered 
by thousands over the face of the new region. 

And it must not be forgotten that he 
has brought with him law, order, social 
life, the preacher, the teacher, the church, 
the school-house and the home. The en- 


tire State of Nebraska is the least illit- 
erate of any in the Union. Her crime sta- 
tistics show more than a merely law- 


abiding people in the ordinary sense. One 
of the surprising disappointments of the 
visitor to the State who is looking for 
excitement and something new and “West- 


ern,” is that he cannot find any of those 
things that are described in Western 
stories. There is energy, quickness of 


apprehension and action and character. 
There is also courtesy, hospitality, edu- 
cation, acute intelligence, good manners 
and good clothes. People who know the 
facts are moving to Nebraska every year 
with young families, largely induced by 
a system of education, created by the 
State, which is among the best, if not 
the best, that has been organized since 
the idea of the public school was born. 
Every statement here made applies to 
the remotest county in Western, North- 
western and Southwestern Nebraska. One 
cannot get away from the school and the 
house, brick schoolhouse, two brick and 
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one frame churches, three or more gen- 
eral merchandise stores, two hardware 
stores, and all kinds of mercantile, me- 
chanical and trades business are fully rep- 
resented. 

It may be safely said.that Western Ne- 
braska does not much resemble anything 
the newcomer ever saw before, looked 
at from the view-point of a place in which 
to make a home. Some of the pictures 
herein contained, all reproductions from 
photographs, show the characteristic land- 
scape, together with whatever of scenes 
and life the picture was intended to pre- 
sent. The first impression is one of lone- 
liness, with a freedom as boundless as 
that of the sea. The vast landscape lies 
before the eye roll upon roll, ending at 
last with the rim of the horizon. But 
it is not a flat plain. A huge snowdrift, 
blown into heaps and hollows by a light 
wind, represents it if the snow were green 
or brown, and were magnified in size 
some millions of times. 

Over this scene hangs a sky that during 
far the greater part of all the days of the 
year is pale blue, and at night is as cloud- 
less as in daytime, and spangled with 
innumerable stars. 

There is no mud there, and there are 
no swamps. The country roads wind 
among the hills and through the valleys 
(called here ‘‘divides’”’ and “draws”) hard 
and smooth winter and summer. Dis- 
tances do not much count. Footmen along 
these natural roads are almost unknown. 
It is the iand of the saddle, the buggy and 
the light wagon. Nothing is thought of 
little boys and girls riding ponies every 
day to school, and distance, a little great- 
er or a little less, does not in the least 











deter a youthful member of either sex or 
of any grade. 

Already the country is extensively 
crossed by railroads, and on these lines 
stand the pretty little country towns. In 
most of these there are at least two or 
three buildings that look larger than those 
that in old times and other countries 
would be needed for fifty years of growth, 
if ever. There are the schools—often one 
of them is a high-school established under 
the Nebraska law—and others are church- 
es. In the case of a county-seat there is 
usually a court-house better than the av- 
erage one in an Eastern State. A feature 
near the depot is an extensive stock-yards 
and cattle chutes. As a rule there is noth- 
ing about these Western Nebraska towns 
that is sordid, decayed and tumble-down. 
Paint and palings are used without stint. 
As one approaches them by train it is 
curious at night to see twinkling far 
away on the horizon the rows of electric 
I.ghts. 

In summer this wide scene is green, 
starred with yellow. In winter it is brown, 
sometimes flecked with white snow-patch- 
es. In early autumn brown clumps that 
are stacks of hay dot the scene for miles. 
The striking feature to a stranger is the 
scattered groups of grazing cattle that 
even in midwinter dot the landscape. This 
grass did not to the same stranger seem 
of much value if he saw it in midsummer. 
It was not thick on the ground, and 
was browner than it was green, yet here 
it is, the winter choice of beasts who usu- 
ally understand their own appetites. Here 
are the various kindred grass-families that 
pass under the name of “buffalo-grass,” 
and two, and sometimes three of the grass- 
es known as “gramma;” a name that had 
its origin, together with alfalfa, among 
the Spanish-Americans of the elevated 
table-lands of the Southwest. 

The grass country is an immense terri- 
tory, and that, for all who want to use 
it, is a great advantage. The cattleman 
does not have to be land-poor in order 
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to follow his chosen business. All out- 
of-doors is his. His house, his sheds, his 
corral and his garden-patch, with some 
ground where he raises roughness for 
his herd, are all that he positively needs. 
As time passes these things grow. A 
verandahed ranch-house, full of women 
and girls, is even now not uncommon. 
There is a charm in the life, and, besides, 
the plains country is a health-resort al- 
most, if not quite, unequaled. It is not 
advertised as such. Peopte there are not 
keeping summer hotels and printing an- 
alyses of mineral springs, yet it is a known 
fact that the asthmatic and the prospect- 
ive consumptive can find no better place. 

One of the first questions that ever rose 
here was the question of water. When, 
in the early times of the freighter, the 
Pike’s Peak emigrant and Forty-niner, 
they did not find a running stream for 
each day’s march, they called the country 
names. There are streams in consider- 
able number—streams frequent enough to 
supply hosts of buffaloes in the old times 
—but there are not enough to supply 
all the nearby water the _ profit-seeking 
modern cattleman wants. 

A remedy was found; a better one than 
nature can furnish by herself. The coun- 
try is so dotted with windmills now that 
to the passer-by they are a feature of the 
landscape. They stand over inexhaust- 
ible wells. Sometimes these are only 
twenty-five feet deep. Often they are 
more than a hundred. But they do not 
fail, and the West Nebraska breeze does 
not remain idle an hour in the twenty- 
four. The tanks getfulland run over. Small 
lakes are formed. And still the wind- 
mill grinds on. There seems to be no 
reason for turning it off except that it 
will all the sooner wear out. The cattle 
know all about it.. They rejoice in the 
invention of the windmill and the tank, 
and would not go to the creek if they 
could. This means of watering stock is 
one of the reasons for the thrift and free- 
dom of disease of all domestic animals 
of this plains cattle country. 
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By ROBERT BURNS 


My heart is sair, I dar’ na tell, 
My heart is sair for somebody; 
I could wake a winter night 
For the sake o’ somebody. 
Oh-hon! for somebody! 
Oh-hey! for somebody! 
I could range the, world around, 
For the sake o’ somebody. 


Ye powers that smile on virtuous love, 

Oh, sweetly smile on somebody! 

Frae ilka danger keep him free. 

And send me safe my somebody. 
Oh-hon! for somebody! 
Oh-hey! for somebody! 

I wad dae—what wad I not? 
For the sake o’ somebody! 
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20TH CENTURY INVASION OF CANADA 


Agricultural Development and Outlook 


PETERSON 


Deputy Commissioner of Agriculture 


This is distinctly the “growing time” 
in the Canadian Northwest Territories. 
Land in the Western States is rapidly 
mounting up in value, some say beyond 
its value, and as a consequence an enor- 
mous army of land buyers and settlers, 
reaching during the present season no 
less than 65,000 souls, is steadily wend- 
ing its way north to the home of “No. 1 
Hard” and the best range steer the world 
produces. Those of us who have lived 
here for the last fifteen to twenty years 
and witnessed the long disappointing 
period during which the people of East- 
ern Canada. regarded this country as a 
“last chance’’ proposition and persistently 
sent its best sons to add to the congestion 
of population in the Western States, which 
is now finding its way to the Territories, 
can scarcely realize that the turn in the 
tide is upon us and that the present great 
human movement in our direction _ is 
bona fide and the inevitable effect of the 
massing of population elsewhere, and not 
an artificial development induced by suc- 
cessiul advertising. 


Prince Edward Island, famous for the 
excellence of its agricultural products, 
has been named “The Garden Province” 


of Canada. The Northwest Territories, 
embracing over a hundred times the area 
of “The Garden Province,” might appro- 
priately be called “The Great Canadian 
Farm.” The total area of Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta is 302,335 square 
miles, which, reduced to acres, makes 
193,494,400. The total area under culti- 
vation during the present year was 891,000 


acres, leaving about 193,000,000 acres 
awaiting development and for grazing 


purposes. ‘ 

One of the most important economic 
crisis which this country has ever seen, 
took place during the year 1901, when 
the transportation company found itself 
unable to move the huge crop harvested. 
The high yield in all classes of grain 
throughout the Territories was chiefly 
responsible for this state of affairs, but 
an examination of the crop area statistics 
reveals the fact, that the rate of produc- 
tion has increased during the past four 


years to a very considerable extent and 


that with an average crop in the future, 
the production 
past year. 
Territories in 


will exceed that of the 
The area under wheat in the 
1898 was 307,500 acres, in 





1899 363,500, in I900 413,000, in I90I 508,- 
500 and in 1902 585,000, which is equal 
to almost doubling the crop area in wheat 


in five years. The increase in the area 
under oats has been even more marvel- 
lous. The oat area in 1898 covered only 


105,000 acres, in 1899 it increased to 135, 
000, in I900 175,000, in IQOI 229,500 and 
in 1902 276,000 acres and by next year 
it will have trebled since 1898. Barley 
is not very extensively grown in the Ter- 
ritories as yet, although in the western 
portion of the country, where a standard 
price of 40 cents to 45 cents per bushel 
is paid for malting barley, it is one of 
our best paying crops. One of the pe- 
culiarities of the colonization of the Cana- 
dian West is the steady advancement west- 
wards of the zone within which wheat 
can be successfully grown. I do not claim 
to be an old-timer in this country, but 
I can distinctly remember when the idea 
of growing wheat west of Moosomin was 
regarded with ridicule. During the pres- 
ent year about 14,000,000 bushels were 
raised west of that point with an average 
yield of about twenty-five bushels per 
acre. 

For the purpose of discussing the ad- 
vantages of the Territories for live stock 
husbandry, the country may be roughly 
divided into two great sections, namely, 
the farming section and the ranching sec- 
tion. The former consists of Eastern As- 
siniboia, Saskatchewan and Northern AI- 
berta, the latter comprises Western As- 
siniboia and Southern Alberta. It is not, 
however, to be supposed that there is no 
farming done in the ranching section or 
ranching in the farming section. The two 
divisions outlined merely present some- 
what varying climatic conditions, neces- 
sitating different methods of managing 
live stock. The most important distinc- 
tion between these two natural divisions 
is the lesser degree of humidity prevalent 
in the ranching section, which causes the 
prairie grasses to suspend growth early 
in the autumn when they are subjected to 
a regular process of curing on the stalk 
during the bright, sunny fall season. 
Herein lies the explanation of what, to 
the uninitiated, is somewhat of a mys- 
tery, namely, that cattle, horses and sheep 
are able to range out all winter on the 
snow-covered prairies of the Canadian 
Northwest Territories and apparently to 















keep in good thrifty condition. This pe- 
culiarity was first brought into promi- 
nence during the early days of settlement 
through the medium of the buffalo, which 
thrived admirably all winter upon the 
cured grasses. It was also found that 
horses which had strayed or had been 
abandoned on the prairies by survey par- 
ties and travelers often turned up after 
several years of ranging out, looking sleek 
and fat. Enterprising stockmen were not 
slow to turn this interesting discovery 
to advantage, and many large companies 
were formed to stock the Western prai- 
ries, which have all been, more or less, 
successful according to the character of 
the management, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, was generally defective. 

There are some 193,000,000 millions of 
acres, over 300,000 square miles, of land 
available for free grazing in the North- 
west Territories. On this enormous ex- 
tent of country about 200,000 head of 
sheep, 600,000 head of cattle and 175,000 
horses are at present pastured. No high- 
er tribute could be paid to the Canadian 
Northwest as a grazing country than the 
statement, that all cattle and sheep ex- 
ported are consigned to their final desti- 
nation without any grain finishing pro- 
cess, a procedure which would be abso- 
lutely impossible in any State of the 
Union. The total export shipment of fin- 
ished cattle from the Territories in 1899 
amounted to 41,500 head and at the most 
conservative estimate, there should be at 
least 70,000 head available for export dur- 
ing the present year. The total area of 
the Colony of New South Wales is about 
equal to that of the Northwest Territories. 
We have 200,000 head of sheep, and, up 
to a few years ago, New South Wales 
boasted of sixty million head in addition 
to an enormous number of cattle and 
horses. This conveys a faint idea of the 
expansion which this industry is capable 
of in the Canadian Northwest. It is 
scarcely necessary to devote any extend- 
ed remarks to the future of horse rais- 
ing in the Territories. With the enor- 
mous immigration now pouring into the 
country, which, for the present year, is 
estimated at some 65,000 souls, it is evi- 
dent that the demand for farming horses 
of all classes will be quite beyond the 
abilities of the country to supply. Train 
loads of farm horses are now being 
brought up at large transportation ex- 
pense, from the costly lands of Ontario. 
These animals can be raised at half the 
cost on our extensive prairie ranges. The 
day of depression in the horse business 
has passed and the Western demand at 
remunerative prices is bound to keep well 
ahead of the supply for years to come. 

The dairying organization in the Terri- 
tories is one of which we are justly proud. 
It has been pretty well demonstrated in 
past years, that individual butter making 
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and butter marketing, will never place a 
country in the front rank of butte: pro- 
ducers. The phenomenal success of Den- 
mark, since co-operative dairying was 
brought to a state of perfection there, well 
illustrates the point. Some years ago the 
people of the Northwest Territories rec- 
ognized that fact and conveyed their ideas 
to the Dominion Government, which 
promptly placed experts at their disposal 
and eventually organized a chain of co- 
operative creameries all through the Ter- 
ritories. These institutions, while sub- 
ject to the control of the patrons, through 
boards of directors, are under absolute 
Government management. Most of the 
patrons separate their milk at home by 
means of hand separators and bring the 
cream to the dairy station once or twice 
a week in large cans. The cream is then 
carefully tested and weighed, and at the 
end of every month each patron gets 
credit for its equivalent in butter and re- 
ceives a cash advance of ten cents per 
pound. When the total out put of butter 
for the season is disposed of by the Gov- 
ernment, a check for the balance due 
sach patron is sent him from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Any settler having 
the means to procure a few milch cows 
can thus ensure a monthly cash income 
sufficient to pay all his ordinary running 
expenses. 

What are the principal factors that would 
tend to make this great country of ours 
greater still? It would be difficult, in- 
deed impossible, unless one were gifted 
with prophetic foresight, to enumerate 
all or even our most important needs in 
view of the ever changing conditions of 
a country of such magnificent distances 
and multitudinous resources. At present, 
however, many problems await solution 
and many pressing necessities clog our 
industrial and agricultural progress, which 
ought to keep pace with the increase in 
population. 


At the present time the burning ques- 
tion of the West is that of transportation. 
Reference has already been made to the 
fact that the railways last year were ab- 
solutély unable to move the surplus grain 
crop and live stock out of the country 
and everything points to a similar state 
of affairs again this year. Closely relat- 
ed to the question of transportation is that 
of new markets. A very popular fallacy 
seems to be prevalent to the effect that 
the demand of Great Britain for agricul- 
tural products is unlimited. Every coun- 
try on earth producing grain, meat and 
dairy products in excess of its own re- 
quirements piles its surplus on the Brit- 
ish market. The developments taking 
place in mutton, beef and wheat produc- 
tion in the Argentine Republic, the recla- 
mation of extensive wheat producing 
areas in India through irrigation and 
similar undertakings in the United States 
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recently decided upon, which will enor- 
mously increase their producing capacity 
renders it evident that an end will come 
sooner or later to the apparently unlim- 
ited British demand for food stuffs. Be- 
sides, the danger line is even now being 
rapidly approached in several branches 
of agricultural production in the Terri- 
tories such as hay, oats, mutton, etc., and 
it is, therefore, desirable that the moment- 
ous question of the extension of our mar- 
kets should be dealt with in a practical 
and energetic way. A glance at the map 
will show, that Moose Jaw lies half way 
between Vancouver, with an ocean port 
open all the year round, and Lake Su- 
perior, which is ice-locked half the year. 
The opening of markets for Territorial 
products across the Pacific Ocean and the 
construction of a line of railway to the 
Pacific Coast over the easy grades of the 
Yellow Head Pass may revolutionize pres- 
ent transportation and market arrange- 
ments. The construction of the Panama 
Canal may also play an important part 
in the development of this country. It 
is a sign of the times that the last ship- 
ment of oats from the Edmonton dis- 
trict was forwarded by Vancouver to 
Cape Horn. 

We need an increase in our producing 
population and an increase in our live 
stock in numbers as well as quality. It 
is a well known axiom in political econ- 
omy, that it is generally the supply which 
creates the demand. In all branches of 
live stock raising we are producing too 
little at the present time to justify the 


handling of our products by the most 
economical and advanced methods. Noth- 


ing tends so much towards the highest 
point of agricultural development as the 
establishment of local manutacturing in- 
dustries. By the time our live stock pro- 
duction is increased tenfold we may hope 
to have kindred industries established for 
the purpose of utilizing by-products. This 
again creates markets for the side issues 
of the farm. We also require enterprises 
stich as beet sugar, wool and other man- 
ufacturing concerns established in our 
midst, that will consume our raw material, 


‘Twas on the merry Easter morn 
My little tot was playing 

With eggs which “Brother Rabbit’ 
Into his nest been laying 

Some red, some blue, some spotted ones, 
Some striped like all creation, 

And some that bore the photographs 
Of great men of the nation. 

Then with a hat of recent date, 
His mother in came stealing 

While I descended from upstai 

A bran new suit revealing. 


had 
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employ labor and circulate wealth. It 
may be argued that it is folly to make 
serious exertions to draw population to 
new countries and that it is inconsistent 
of people to deliberately flee from con- 
gested districts of Canada, Great Britain 
and Europe and then deliberately to set 
to work to bring about the same state 
of affairs here. This, however, is but a 
narrow view of the situation. Additional 
population enhances the social, education- 
al and economic conditions of the agri- 
cultural classes which more than counter- 
act the competition incidental to a rea- 
sonably dense population. 

I have yet to refer to our greatest needs, 
namely, agricultural education and organ- 
ization. Before a skilled and intelligent 
community of farmers, breeders and feed- 
ers, thoroughly organized and loyal to 
each other, most of our present difficul- 
ties would vanish like thin air. While 
the bulk of our farmers and ranchers 
would compare favorably with those of any 
other country, and in point of ingenuity 
and dexterity would probably altogether 
outdistance them, we have, on the other 
hand, a large unprogressive element, bred 
and reared under the hopeless surround- 
ings of Eastern and Southern Europe who 
are just beginning to realize the freedom 
and independence of our Canadian insti- 
tutions. In the Province of Manitoba this 
class has already manifested a keen in- 
terest in agricultural institute work. This 
is encouraging. If there is one fault to 
be found with our farmers and ranchers 
it is that they are rather “‘casual.” Things 
are done in a large way in this country. 
We count our cattle by the hundred head 
and our acres by the thousand and the 
tendency is naturally to scoff at the samll 
things on the farm as being beneath no- 
tice. The result is an enormous eco- 
nomic waste. Doubtless time will ulti- 
mately mend matters, but the natural pro- 
cess of learning by experience, practiced 
by our forefathers, is too slow for mod- 
ern conditions and too costly. Better 
profit by the experience of others and 
swell the army of students of agricul- 
ture. 


A PERPLEXING QUESTION 


By KID McCULL 


Then with his blue eyes beaming bright 
As though he’d never fretted 
He looked at both with some surprise 
And asked: ‘Were did ’oo det it?” 
We saw the chance of teaching him 
A “goody-goody” lesson 
And so we said the “Rabbit” had 
Been laying all those presents. 


Then thinking of his “bunnies” which 


Out in their stall were eating 


He beamed out in delight and cried: 


“Oh Pa! Wat did ’oo feed ’im?” 








Old Block House, Fort Snelling 


down the little stone walk in front of the 
long row of barracks, the garrison is wrapt 
in the silence of sleep. When he stops be- 
fore the first barrack and putting the bugle 
to his lips sounds “first call for reveille”’ 
it is just 5:45 a. m. and each man. is 
asleep in his iron bed. But when last 
call for “reveille” sounds ten minutes later, 
every man is wide awake and ready to line 
up and answer the roll when ‘‘assembly” 
is blown five minutes later. The men are 
then given ten minutes’ setting up exer- 
cises, which takes the stiffness out of them 
and makes them realize that a new day has 
dawned. Under the eye of the first ser- 
geant each man makes his bed and cleans 
the floor around it. By the time the bugle 
sounds “breakfast” at 6:15 a. m. every- 
thing is in perfect order. 

The men now go down to the large mess 
hall on the first floor and sit down to 
the breakfast table. Right after breakfast 
“sick roll” sounds and if there are any 
sick men they report to the first sergeant 
and are sent down to the hospital. This 
call sounds at 7 a. m. every morning. 

“First call,” for company drill, sounds 
each morning except Saturday and Sunday, 
at 8:10. “Assembly” sounds ten minutes 
after “first call,” and a moment later an 
officer takes command of the company 
and puts it through what is known as com- 
pany drill. Most companies of the regular 
army are so well up in this drill that they 
require very little of it. The drill lasts, 
however, until the officer in command feels 
that the men know their movements per- 
fectly. If they appear careless he drills 
them longer than he would otherwise, 
while if they are quick and true to their 
manuak, he dismisses them in a short time. 
Or he may not give them the usual com- 
pany drill at all, but the setting up exer- 
cise or some other form of exercise in- 
stead. That you may have a clear under- 
standing of that point I am tempted to 
repeat the words of a friend of mine spoke 
‘ to his men one morning at drill. He said: 
. “For the present I am going to give you 
some interesting exercises each morning 
in place of the company drill, but if I find 
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When the bugler of the guard comes: 


Routine of Garrison Life 


By ROBERTSON HOWARD, JR. 


that you are falling behind any in your 
company drill I will give you an hour or 
more of it each morning until you are 
again up to the standard I require.” 

As long as the men find the exercise 
more interesting than the drill they are 
very sure not to make any mistakes in 
the manual of arms or any other company 
drills. And yet the regular, both officer 
and men, seem to enjoy his drills. He is 
fresh and eager and makes very few mis- 
takes. 

Almost as soon as company drill is over 
the bugle sounds “first call for battalion 
drill.”” This is at 9 o’clock and “assembly” 
sounds at 9:10 and ‘‘adjutant’s call’’ at 
79:15. The companies now march out up- 
on the big parade ground under the com- 
mand of the major who commands the bat- 
talion. Four companies go to make up a 
battalion and on battalion drill the band 
always plays for the companies to form. 
Just before “assembly” blows you can see 
the companies waiting, with little squads 
scattered about upon the barrack porches 
and upon the lawn in front. Here and 
there a sergeant lingers to say a last word 
with.someone. Across the street you can 
see the sun flash upon an officer’s sword 
as he makes his way under the trees to- 
wards his men. Half way up the “line” 
an orderly is leading the major’s charger 
up and down in front of that officer’s 
quarters. The band forms and by the 
time “assembly” is blown the major is on 
his horse and is riding down toward the 
center of the battalion. The company of- 
ficers join their men now and take over 
the command from the first sergeants. 
Then comes “adjutants call.” The battalion 
is formed and the battalion sergeant brings 
the men to a “present arms.” His sword 
flashes a salute as he turns the battalion 
over to the major. That officer gives a 
command; the rifles go up to the shoul- 
ders; another command and the rifles drop 
to the carry. Again he gives the command 
and this time the rifles come down to the 
ground with a “thump.” All this is done 
so that the major may see how well the 
men are up in the manual of arms. 

The major now dismisses the band and 
starts the battalion down toward the big 
parade ground or out toward the open 
country beyond the post. If he sends them 
toward the open country the men know 
that they are going to have extended or- 
der drill, which is one of the most pleas- 
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ant and interesting drills known to the 
soldiers. By the time the drill is over 
the men are warm and breathless and 
feeling good from the long runs over the 
hard prairie soil. They are also dusty 
and tired. But they are soon back in bar- 
racks where they find time to brush off, 
get a drink of cold water, and clean up 
generally. 

About half an hour after battalion drill 
is over or at 11:45, first call for “guard 
mount” sounds, and at 11:50 the guard is 
marched on. Guard mount is the prettiest 
of all military drills and ceremonies. The 
guard comes on in little squads while the 
band plays a quick step. Then it is care- 
fuly inspected by the adjutant while the 
band plays. When the inspection is over 
the new officer of the day goes to the 
reviewing po:nt and with folded arms, 
watches the guard as it is marched past 
him and off to the guard house. After 
the guard has left the parade ground the 
slow part of the guard mounting is over 
and the serious part commences. The first 
duty is to relieve the old guard and take 
over all prisoners. This requires some lit- 
tle time and the members of the guard are 
given their dinners before they go on. 
The old guard comes out of the guard- 
house and lines up on one side, while the 
prisoners are lined up upon the other side. 
The new guard then load their rifles, while 
the old guard unload theirs. Then the 
new guard takes over the charge of all the 
prisoners, and the old guard is marched 
away to the barracks and dismissed. 

It is now 12 o’clock and the bugle 
sounds the “dinner call.” 

From dinner time until sunset when 
dress parade is held the soldier is off duty 
and may go where he pleases. Some of 
the men get a pass and go to town, others 
go to the post exchange and play cards or 
pool, and still others go upstairs and lay 
down on their beds and read. 

At fifteen minutes before sunset the 
“last call’ sounds and “adjutants’ call’ 
and the band goes wheeling out into the 
middle of the great parade and the com- 
panies march on with beautifuly dressed 
ranks and the colors soaring in the wind. 
The detail form of the guard is standing 
beside the cannon waiting to bang a sa- 
lute to the flag as it comes sliding down 
from the tall white staff. The long blue 
line out upon the level parade has come 
to “attention,” each man so still and mo- 
tionless that the whole seems part of the 
hills in the background. Then the band 
plays the “Star Spangled Banner,” the 
great gun booms the salute, and every 
man on the barrack porches, on the steps 
of the headquarters building, upon the 
balconies of the hospital, even the cooks 
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have come from the company kitchen to 
watch the parade from the barrack porch, 
stand up and take off their hats and remain 
so until the flag has reached the ground. 
Soon after the flag is down the companies 
are marched past the officers by the first 
sergeant. The officers stand beside the 
flag staff and review the companies as 
they march past, and still under command 
of the sergeants the companies are 
marched to their barracks and dismissed. 

All duties for the day are now over and 
the soldier is again free until the “check 
roll” at 11:00 o'clock at night. 

One of the most important things that 
takes place in the every day life of a 
regular is the morning inspection. Then 
an officer goes into every room and closet 
accompanied by the first sergeant. Every- 
thing must be in the most perfect order. 
As each room is entered the sergeant 
shouts “attention!” at the top of his voice. 
By this the men know that the officer is 
coming and leap to their feet and stand 
with their hands at their side, eyes fixed. 
and heels together. If a shoe is out of 
place or a bit of dust on the iron bed it 
means a fine or some form of punishment 
to the man. If the barracks are unusually 
out of order it means a sharp reprimand 
for the first sergeant. After the sleeping 
rooms are inspected the officer and the first 
sergeant pass down stairs and enter the 
orderly room; then go to the mess hall, 
where the officer takes the plates and 
spoons and forks up and looks at them 
carefully. Then into the kitchen, where 
the cooks open the oven doors and show 
the officer the dinner cooking. He passes 
over in the table where the bread is and 
cuts a slice and eats part of it. Then he 
takes up some dishes that have just been 
washed. “Those are not ctean,” he says; 
“wash them again,” and as he passes out 
of the room the dishes are already back in 
the soap and hot water and being re- 
washed. It is this daily inspection that 
keeps the men in barracks in such fine and 
perfect condition. 

“Check roll call” takes place before 
“taps” sounds at 11:00 o’clock each night. 
A sergeant with a lantern goes around to 
each bed in order to see that all men are 
in the barracks. If a man is not in his 
bed a tag attached to the bed post states 
whether the man is sick in the hospital or 
on pass. If the bed is empty and no tag 
attached it means that the man is absent 
without leave. 

Just as the bugle sounds “taps” the of- 
ficer of the day receives the reports of the 
sergeants. This is the last duty of the day 
and darkness and sleep claim the garrison 
until the sharp notes of the “reveille” call 
the men to another day of duty. 
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Some of us felt a little doubt on the ques- 
tion how far “benevolent assimilation” in 
the Philippines ussimilates, but the latest 


news from the islands 

Assimilation ought to reassure us. 
in the The work of education 
Philippines begun by the American 


school teacher is being 
completed by the American game of base- 
ball. A six-club league has been organized 
at Manila, representing different branches 
of the public service, and the whole popu- 
lation turns out at the semi-weekly games. 
Baseball is as wild a fad in Manila now 
as Ibsen in Boston or the cake-walk in 
Paris. Even the English have been cap- 
tured by it, which seems to show that as a 
colonizing people our branch of the race 
is even stronger than the other. You can 
usually trace the limits of English coloni- 
zation by the cricket-fields, and hereafter 
you will be able to bound greater America 
by its baseball grounds. ¢n Manila the 
Filipinos have taken to the game so en- 
thusiastically that they have organized 
clubs of their own, which play on the 
league grounds before and after the regu- 
lar matches. The crowds on the bleachers 
have acquired all the baseball technicalities 
and do their “rooting” in English. Think 
of the power of that lever of the American- 
ization of the islands! We might perhaps 
remain unmoved by shouts of ‘Desliza! 
Kelly, desliza!” or *Matad el arbitrador!” 
but how can we fail to feel at home when 
we hear the same sentiments expressed in 
the familiar words, hallowed by sweet as- 
sociations, “Slide, Kelly slide!” and “Kill 
the umpire!”? Mr. Chamberlain has been 
inviting Boers and Britons to shake hands 
over the bloody chasm in South Africa, 


and has not apparently met with the most , 


flattering success. A good deal of blood 
has flowed in the Philippines, but baseball 
may prove a better peacemaker than Mr. 
Chamberlain. Certainly a Filipino who 
can deliver a good drop curve is not a 
member of an inferior race, but a man to 
be respected by his conquerors, and the 
conqueror who can bat a home run with 
two out and three men on bases is not a 
loathsome oppressor, but a being to be 
loved by any Tagal patriot who has money 
up on his team. When the Filipinos were 
devoted to cock-fighting, and General 
Otis was trying to suppress that sport on 
the ground that it was inconsistent with 
the moral standards of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, the situation was @angerous. If 
the brown men had stuck to cock-fighting 


and the wiiite men to poker there would 
have remained a gap between the races 
that all the diplomacy of government offi- 
cials could not have bridged. But baseball 
may make diplomacy unnecessary. It is 
cratifying to have the Filipinos taught 
to sing the “Star Spangled Banner” in 
school, but when of their own accord they 
pick up Casey at the bat in English they 
may be considered thoroughly assimilated. 
+ 

An eminent American physician, whose 
practice is chiefly among women and chil- 
dren, said lately: “A doctor is often in 
receipt of queer letters, 


Conditions but the strangest which 
That Are come to me are the fre- 
Mistaken quent applications from 


good, pious women liv- 
ing on farms and in country villages for 
places in wealthy city families, where they 
can rear and train the poor neglected chil- 
dren of fashionable mothers. There seems 
to be a deep-seated conviction among 
these good folk that every rich, fashion 
able woman is a devotee to dancing, gam- 
bling, champagne, cigarettes and worse 
vices. To rescue and train her children, 
they argue, would be missionary work— 
and profitable. I might tell them truly,” 
added the doctor, “that I have practiced 
among that class of women for thirty years 
and in that time never have known but 
one who did not love and give her best 
effort to her children. But they would not 
believe me.”’ Of course they would not. 
We all divide our fellow creatures into 
classes, each with its sharp attributes, and 
love and hate them comfortably. Nothing 
is more disquieting or annoying than to 
have these attributes mixed up. Yet noth- 
ing is more certain to happen. The one 
thing we may be sure of every day is that 
not a man whom we shall meet in it will 
belong to his type. The purse-proud plu- 
tocrat turns out to be a humble-minded 
young fellow anxiously envious of our 
knowledge of golf; the comic actor in pri- 
vate life is dull and shy, and reddens to 
the tips of his ears whenever he speaks; 
the murderer, taken out of the dock in a 
quiet hob and nob, proves: to be a likable 
young chap who reminds you of your 
cousin Bob. He has precisely the same 


feeling for his Jenny and her boy at home 
that you have for your Mary and the kid. 
He is worrying about the price of potatoes 
just as you are worrying about coal. 
are confused, annoyed. 


You 
It would be so 











much easier to deal with the man, knife 
in hand, killing and needing to be killed, 
than with this anxious buyer of potatoes 
for Jenny and Ler baby. After all, are not 
our mistakes in dealing with other people 
—at home, on the street, in church or the 
shop—due to our obstinacy in meeting 
them as members of classes instead of men 
and women like ourselves? Public opinion 
dubs this party fanatics; that, rogues; this 
race, traitors; this fashionaLle woman, 
vicious; that church going woman, a saint. 
But you will save time and many bitter 
mistakes if you will take each by the hand 
and judge for yourself. The nature of the 
meanest man or woman is not like a manu- 
factured music box, set to grind out for- 
ever the same tune—the Dead March or 
a jig—at the turning of a screw. It is a 
live thing. And there is in it some wild 
harmony, provided you know how to find 
it. 
+ 
The flood of immigration, now at high 
tide, calls attention to the imperative 
need of getting our swelling population 
on the farms and away from 
Advantages the cities. The natural in- 
of crease of our own popula- 
Farm Life tion, augmented by thous- 
ands of immigrants month- 
ly, is fast outstripping the demands for 
labor in manufacturing and mining. Some- 
thing must be found for the newcomers 
to do, and the one thing most helpful to 
them and to the whole country would be 
agriculture. Unless our agricultural re- 
sources yield larger returns it will not be 
long before they cannot supply the home 
demand, much less provide for export. 
The over-crowding of the labor market by 
the drifting of our own poulation to the 
large cities and manufacturing centers and 
by the unprecedented additions of for- 
eigners coming over, bodes ominously for 
the future of the men already engaged in 
that kind of employment. With two men 
applying for one job wages will inevitably 
be reduced, strikes will follow and serious 
troubles appear. All of these conditions 
may be avoided or at least reduced in peril 
if the immigrants can be sent to the farm 
and if others give up the feverish struggle 
in the cities and take up the quieter and 
safer work of tilling the soil. Cheaper 
lands are growing scarcer every year. 
Farms that will yield regularly are en- 
hancing in value. The solution of the 
difficulty is the reclamation of the empire 
of the West by irrigation. Out there are 
rillions of acres as fertile as any in the 
world if water can be had with certainty 
in sufficient abundance to bring the grow- 
ing crops through to maturity. A popu- 
lation of forty or fifty millions of people 
could be supported on lands in the West 
now idle and barren—if water can be 
had. The imperative necessity for irrigat- 
ing all of the arable lands of the West will 
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be apparent when the next era of hard 
times comes—i.: come it will. The trou- 
bles in the congested centers of population 
during the last panic will be as nothing 
compared with what wil! happen next time 
simply by reason oi the vast increase in 
capacity of establishments and their in- 
creased nuiuiber of workmen. If the West 
is prepared to accommodate a million or 
so settlers at that time the problem of car- 
ing for the unemployed will be less diffi- 
cult of solution. 
- 

For several years a constant stream of 
farmers from Iowa has been coming to the 
Northwest to settle on lands in Mon- 
tana, Minnesota and the 
Dakotas. It is impos- 
sible to estimate the 
number each year, but 
it is large. These farm- 
ers are usually of the 
thrifty class, with a snug sum laid by 
for a rainy day, who have come to find 
homes where land is cheap. The question 
naturally arises—What is the matter with 
Iowa? Nothing is the matter with Iowa. 
The sons are leaving to do what their 
fathers did before them in Iowa, settle on 
land that is cheap, and make it richer and 
more valuable by cultivation. Land in the 
Hawkeye State is too dear for the young 
farmer just starting out in life with only 
a little money. He has learned the lesson 
of the pioneer, and has gone forth to sub- 
due sections of the wilderness. On the 
prairies he picks his home and by the skill- 
ful method of the Iowa farmer, the land 
blossoms like the rose and presently is 
high priced. 


Emigration 
From Iowa 


+ 


The proposition of Mr. John W. Mackay 
and his associates to build a cable all the 
way across the Pacific, and to ask nothing 

of any Government ex- 


A Proof of cept landing privileges, 
American was something so new 
Enterprise and so good that it 
seemed almost impossi- 

ble. And now here it is. For years Con- 


gress and the Departments have been talk- 
ing of a cable line; newspapers have given 
thousands of columns of their space to the 
discussions; all recognized the need—but 
nothing was done. Nothing until one com- 
pany stepped in, ran out the wire, and 
soon we may know Honolulu’s latest news 
as it happens, and in a few more months 
get Aguinaldo’s lecture terms over an all- 
American route. No subsidies in this 
great work, mind you—no log-rolling in or 
out of Congress—no frittering away of en- 
ergies and dollars in the purchase of 
rights, but a straight, swift bit of Ameri- 
can energy doing a great big thing so 
quickly that it almost takes one’s breath 
away. During the past century the Gov- 
ernment lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
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lars helping to build railroads—and most 
of it was stolen in one way or another. 
States went to the limit of their credit in 
building canals and aiding railway enter- 
prises—and almost every cent was _ lost. 
Cities built transportation lines to bring 
trade to their marts—and the results are 
still seen in their debt statements. All 
this is changed. All are agreed that there 
is a wholesome dread of too much power 
or too much capital in the hands of any 
one man or any set of men, but the worst 
form of trustphobia cannot blind us to the 
truth that great capital is able to do great 
things without asking Congress for appro- 
priations or swindling the people as did 
DeLesseps in France, or the early pro- 
moters of the Pacific roads in the United 
States. 
+ 

By a very amusing coincidence, two dis- 
tinguished European personages recently 
delivered opinions as to the general char- 
acter, prospects, morals. 
and manners of our 
country, on the same 
day. These two opin- 
ions are diametrically 
opposite; the one being vinegar and the 
other milk and honey. The acetic criti 
cism comes from Germany, the spokesman 
being Professor Adolf Wagner of the Ber 
lin University. He begins by asserting 
that the Monroe Doctrine is a colossal 
piece of assumption. Such a doctrine, he 
says, was never forced on a conquered 
nation. Neither England nor Russia nor 
Napoleon at the height of his power ever 
made a similar pretension. Neither geo- 
graphical nor historical relations justify 
us in our wild undertaking, nor do the 
really dominant interests of the United 
States share in the extreme temerity of 
our government. To this he adds an even 
sharper sting; it is only the divisions of 
European politics, he tells us, and the lack 
of solidarity of the interests of middle, 
western, and southern Europe, ‘which 
hitherto have been, and will remain, the 
chief seats of human civilization,” that ex- 
plains why Europe, why Germany even, 
takes this empty pretension into consider- 
ation. There is something very refresh- 
ing in this naive egotism, this candid self- 
appreciation; and hardly less amusing is 
Professor Wagner’s patronizing tolerance 
of the elements of culture which Italy and 
France and Spain have given so abundant 
ly to the world. He tells us that he, as 
a member of the Germanic race, does not 
want to see the Romanic element pressed 
to the wall, because it is indispensable to 
the world’s civilization, “‘and is a neces- 
sary complement to Germanic culture.” 
He finally asks what the United States has 
yet done of importance for the real civiliza 
tion of the world, apart from some techni- 
cal and business spheres. What has the 
United States done that has deserved to 
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be named in the same breath with the 
achievements of Italy and France? And 
Professor Wagner pauses for a reply. 

+ 


If it is true that Shamrock III, on her 
first trial spin, beat the old challenger by 
one mile in eight, then Sir Thomas Lip- 

ton will undoubtedly lift 

The Chances the cup. But it is just as 

of well to remember that the 

Shamrock III present scare over the per- 

formances of the new chal- 
lenger is the same in all respects as that 
through which we have passed every time 
a boat has been built to contest for the 
America’s cup. Shamrock III is “fast on 
her heel’—so were all her predecessors; 
she is “wonderful in windward work’— 
so were Shamrocks I and II; “she showed 
herself to be the fastest racer ever built 
to compete for the cup’—so did the 
Thistles, the Valkyries, and the old Sham- 
rocks. And still we have managed to hold 
the international yacht trophy against a 
whole list of “fastest’”” boats. One or two 
more ought not to keep anyone awake o’ 
nights. 

+ 


Senator Beveridge of Indiana, chairman 
of the committee on territories, has named 
Senators Dillingham of Vermont, Burn- 

ham of New Hampshire, 

Personnel of Nelson of Minnesota and 

Alaskan Patterson of Colorado, a 
Commission subcommittee to visit Alas- 
ka this summer for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough investigation 
of conditions in the territory with a view 
to recommending legislation or amend- 
ments to existing law, to the senate. when 
it reassembles. Senator Nelson also is a 
member of the committee on public lands 
and Senator Patterson is a member of the 
committee on mines and mining, so that 
the subcommittee will include in its mem- 
bership senators familiar with the views 
of the other two senate committees that 
with the committee on territories, have 
committed to them legislation pertaining 
to Alaska. 


+ 


What does the miser know or care for 
real life or real success? What to him are 
the finer self-culture, the attainment of 

personal happiness and 
The Miser the higher education of 
and life? How can a man 

Real Success who has trained himself 

only to grind, and to 
hold, appreciate the sentiments that sway 
the noblest souls’ Great wealth cannot 
buy the things the mind yearns for, which 
the higher manhood longs to attain. It 
can only purchase the cravings of the 
coarsest desires. Fine qualities cannot be 
reached by the checkbook, 

















Western Humor 








A St. Paul who has a 


traveling man 
mania for copying peculiar addresses and 
names, which are often found inscribed on 
hotel registers, has a gem in this regard 
which he is showing to his friends. He 
reports that he copied it from a hotel reg- 
ister in a Minneapolis hostelry. It reads 


as follows: “W. E. R. Notman and wife, 
Norfrom, N. Y.””. And the wonder is that 
it did not excite suspicion. 
+ 
Bright Boy: “Papa, 
railroad in the world?” 
Bright Boy’s Father: 
know, my child.” 
Bright Boy: 
Railway.’ 
Bright Boy’s Father: ‘“‘Nonsense, what 
gives you that impression?” 
Bright Boy: “Because its as old as the 


Hills.” 


what’s the oldest 


“Um I don’t 





er 





“Its the Great Northern 


+ 


A traveler engaged a room in a hotel at 
Winona recently, and was somewhat sur- 
prised at the meagerness of the furnish- 
ings. 

“Is this all the soap there is in the 
room?” he asked the landlord. 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply; “all we will 
allow you.” 

“Well,” remarked the traveler, “I'll take 
two more rooms. I’ve got to wash my 
face in the morning.” 

+ 

A traveling man recently stopped at a 
popular hotel in Seattle and left his um- 
brella in the stand in the check room with 
a card attached bearing thé following in- 
scription: 

“This umbrella belongs to a man who 
can deal a blow of 250 pounds weight. 
Shall be back in ten minutes.” 

On returning to seek his property he 
found in the place a card thus inscribed: 

“This card was left here by a man who 
can run twelve miles an hour, I shall not 
be back.” : 


+ 


As a daily train reached a North Dakota 
village the other day an antique-looking 
dame thrust her head out of the window 
opposite the refreshment room and loudly 
shouted: 

“Sonny!” 

A bright-looking boy came up to the 
window. 

“Little 
mother?” 


boy,” she said, “have you a 








“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Are you faithful to your studies?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Can I trust you to do an errand for 
me?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“T think I can too,” said the lady, look- 
ing steadily down on the manly face. 
“Here is five cents to get me an apple. 
Remember, God sees you.” 


+ 


One time a chemistry professor, a nov- 
elist, a passion poet, a callow youth and a 
married man met to define Love. 

Said the professor: ‘Love is that force 
which unites two restless, aggressive atoms 
into a peaceful and harmless molecule.”’ 

Quoth the novelist: ‘Love is that cloth- 
ing of sentiment, garbed in which the 
most commonplace of men and women be- 
come interesting.” 

“Love,” sighed the poet, “is the inap- 
peasable hunger of soul for soul.” 

Observed the youth: “Love is the one 
fit reward for all earthly endeavor.” 

The married man spoke up: “Love,” 
said he, “is the subtle influence that makes 
a self-respecting man wash the dishes.” 


+ 


An ex-governor of Minnesota is a splen- 
did lawyer, being especially successful in 
criminal cases. He was once employed to 
defend a man accused of horse stealing. 

He made an eloquent plea for his client, 
and the jury, after being out only a few 
moments, returned with tears in their eyes, 
and proclaimed the man “not guilty.” 

An old friend stepped up to the prisoner 
and said: 

“Jim, the danger is past. 
didn’t you steal that horse?” 

“Well, Bill,” replied Jim, “I’ve all along 
thought I took that hoss, but since I've 
heard the governor’s speech, I’m hanged if 
I believe I did.” 


Now, own up, 


+ 


A short time ago a young fellow, having 
heard wonderful tales of the skating-rink, 
made up his mind to visit one. The sight 
of such a large number of young ladies 
and gentlemen gliding round and round in 
all directions led him to believe that skat- 
ing was the easiest thing in the world. 

He hastily made up his mind, and, after 
ordering a pair of skates and having them 
fixed to his boots, he took a brave, bold 
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step forward, and—bang he dropped full 
length on the ice! 

An assistant at once ran to help him up. 

“Is this your first attempt at skating, 
sir?” he asked. 

“No,” growled the young fellow. ‘The 
last!” 

+ 


Two drummers ate dinner at a hotel 
conducted by an old German. When the 
first drummer finished his dinner, he ap- 
proached the register and asked the land- 
lord the amount of his bill. 

“Did you eat at de table mit oranges 
and bananas?” asked the Teuton. 

“Yes.” ; 

“Vell, your bill vill be fifty cendts.” 

The second drummer overheard this 
conversation and thought to fool the land- 
lord, so when he came to settle his bill the 
landlord said: 

“Did you eat at de table mit oranges 
and bananas?” 

ee.”” 

“Vell, you ought to. Your bill vill be 
fifty cendts.” 

+ 


The Irishman who went up in the Ryan 
hotel elevator without knowing what it 
was did not easily recover from the sur- 
prise. He relates the story in this way: 

“T wint to the hotel, and, says I, ‘Is 
Misther Smith in?’ 

“*Ves,’ says the man with the sojer cap. 
‘Will yez step in?’ 

“So I steps into the closet, and all of a 
suddint he pulls the rope, and—it’s the 
truth I’se telling yez—the walls of the 
building began runnin’ down to the cellar. 

“‘Och, muther!’ says I; ‘what'll become 
of Bridget and the childre which was left 
below there?” . 

“Says the sojer-cap man: ‘Be aisy, sorr; 
they'll be all right when yez come down.’ 

“Come down, is it?’ says I. ‘And it is 
no closet at all, but a haythenish balloon 
that yez got me in!’ 

“And wid that the walls stood stock still 
and he opened the door, and there I was 
in the roof just over my head. And, be- 
gorra, that’s what saved me from goin’ 
up to the hivins intirely!” 

+ 


The customer wore the slouch hat and 
drooping mustache affected by Western- 
ers and Southwesterners; the bartender 
presented the impassive Teutonic front 
that had evidently come from a determina- 
tion to quit being surprised. 

“Gimme a horn,” quoth the customer. 

“A vate” 

“A horn; don’t you know what a ‘horn’ 
is?” 

“No; it is a mixed drink; yes?” 
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“No; it’s just plain whisky, that’s all, 
and I don’t want to wait all day. Never 
mind the water.” 

“Curious,” commented the Westerner, 
“how people in this section can’t under- 
stand plain English. Anybody down. in 
Kentucky knows what a ‘horn’ is, and how 
it got its name.” 

“How did it get its name?” inquired a 
bystander. 

“Well, along about one hundred years 
ago the first distillery ever established in 
Tennessee was set up in Davidson county. 
It was called the ‘Red Heifer,’ and the 
customers who assembled at the still, es- 
pecially on Saturday afternoon, to drink 
and gamble, got in the habit of speaking 
of a dram as a ‘horn of the heifer.’ As 
Tennessee was the first State to be settled 
west of the Alleghanies, the phrase spread 
all over the West and Southwest, finally 
being contracted into the single word 
‘horn.’ ” 


+ 


Senator Vest, neatly dressed, left his 
home one slushy day for the capitol. For 
several hours an individual, whose appear- 
ance denoted a not too intimate knowl- 
edge with the ways of modern life, had 
been wandering in the neighborhood. 
Seeing the senator he hastened after him, 
and in a few minutes was making knowr 
his errand—“years of faithful service 
the senator’s interest anda hope fo 
ited reward.” 


What distressed Senator Vest w iS: 
Every time the man planted his J che 
balance of his generous shoe wot lap, 


disturbing the slush beneath. ‘“Snp -iop” 
was the accompaniment to a not agreeable 
conversation and it seemed to the senator 
that every step brought him nearer to ob- 
livion. Vigor of the step increased with 
animation of the discussion and flying mud 
sought untried fields on the senator's at- 
tire. “Reaching the capitol Senator Vest 
gazed mournfully upon the work of his 
ambitious constituent. But the latter saw 
nothing unusual and showed no signs of 
abatement of his well-prepared speech. 

“T cannot consider your case now,” 
finally interrupted Senator Vest. “As a 
friend of mine you have treated me most 
shamefully.” 

The constituent looked distressed and 
made avowal that never an unkind word 
had he permitted himself to utter in re- 
gard to the senator. 

“It is not the word but the deed by 
which I judge,” declared the statesman. 

Again the visitor made a candid dis- 
claimer. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Vest, pointing 
to his ruined attire, “I can’t consider your 
case now. You are the worst mud-throw- 
ing politician in my state.” 











DR. MASON’S DEVOTION 


(A Sequel to The Tremble of a Hand) 


By EDITH HULLING 


(See Foot Note) 


Dr. Mason leaned over the operating ta- 
ble intently for a moment, and then raised 
himself with an effort. Something drop- 
ped from his hand to the floor with the 
tinkle of steel. 

It was only the habit of years that sent 
his fingers to the pulse of the patient. His 
eye took in critically the work of his as- 
sistants and the nurses who were apply- 
ing last bandages, and he saw in a glance 
that all was well done, but his mind was 
far away. The tiled room, the glass ta- 
ble, the white glare of the lights, and the 
air, sweet and heavy with chloroform— 
these were as little to him as the praise 
his assistants would have pressed upon 
him. 

He did not look again at the man to 
whom his marvelous skill had given life. 
He put back the nurse who tried to speak 
to him, with a little wave of the hand, pa- 
thetic in its lack of force, and went out of 
the room. 

Erect and with even steps he went on 
through the halls of the Emergency Hos- 
pital to his own quarters, where the gas 
blazed and the fire burned in glowing wel- 
come. 

Softly he closed the door and sank 
down at his desk. The hand that during 
the trying operation was as steady as the 
scalpel it had held, quivered now as it lay 
outstretched before him. All his nerves 
—this famous surgeon who had boasted he 
had no nerves—tingled and fretted beyond 
the control of a will strong with years 
of training. 

He had performed an operation that 
would add new laurels to his already dom- 
inant fame in his profession, but there was 
no pride and no elation. His head sank 
down upon his outstretched arm and his 
fingers opened and closed with a pathetic 
lack of purpose. He was thinking, not of 
success, but of a woman and a man—a wo- 
man who was to have been his wife, and 
the man who a few moments before, on 
the operating table, had been at his mercy, 

He had loved the woman so. He had 
been happy beyond words when she said 
she would be his wife, and beyond words, 
too, he had been crushed when there came 
a letter; a letter honest and fearless but 
cruel, pitilessly cruel. 





(This story has been judged the best of 243 stories entered in the Prize Story Contest. 


When its words grew plain through the 
haze that fogged his usually clear mind, 
he had known she did not love him and 
had never loved him. Always her heart 
had been with the soldier lover who had 
gone to the front without speaking. Now 
the soldier had come back and she knew 
the faith she had pledged must be broken. 

And the man. Dr. Mason knew that 
he hated Dick Mathews, that soldier lover. 
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**He Smoothed out the Sheet in his Strong Fingers 
and Then Slowly Tore it to Bits.’’ 


Yet he had saved his rival when in his pow- 
er; when the tremble of a hand was the 
mark between life and death, and when 
only the surgeon and his God would ever 
know. 

Dr. Mason wondered dully why this trial 
had been sent to him. Why had Dick 
Mathews, if fate demanded that he be 
maimed and crushed, been sent to the 
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very hospital where he was chief? Why 
had he been called to decide between sac- 
rifice and revenge? Why, when he was 
heart-crushed, with her letter still in his 
hands, had he been called to save the man 
who had won from him the dearest thing 
in life? 

A nurse knocked at the door. He 
braced himself to hear her report. ‘Dr. 
Wyndon asked me to say, sir, that the 
patient is rallying from the shock and is 
conscious. There seems no reason why 
he should not recover. He has been iden- 
tified as Richard Mathews, of the Four- 
teenth Infantry, just home from foreign 
service.” 

“Yes, I know, I recognized him,” was 
the listless reply. “The operation was a 
very difficult one,” went on Dr. Mason 
vaguely, “please say to Dr. Wyndon I 
thank him for his share in its success.” 

The nurse stepped back and as the door 
closed the surgeon’s head again sank to 
the desk, and his fingers again twitching 
nervously, closed over a bit of crumpled 
paper—the letter, her letter. He had left 
it there when summoned to the operating 
room and now it recalled him to the pres- 
ent—and to the future. 

He smoothed out the sheet in his strong 


THE SONG OF 
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fingers and then slowly tore it to bits. 

There was no longer listlessnes or in- 
decision in his manner. 

He searched through a litter of pipes 
and trinkets on the mantle. A small leath- 
er case yielded a tiny syringe to which 
he fitted a needle that glistened in the 
gas light. 

From a locked closet he took a bottle 
and partially filled the syringe. With the 
instinct of the physician he paused at the 
proper amount. Then recalled to himself, 
with a smile that was as sad’as a sob, he 
filled the tube to its capacity. 

There was no trembling now. With 
firm accuracy he turned back the sleeve of 
his operating jacket, bared his arm and 
with a little shiver buried the needle in 
the flesh. 

Carefully the bottle was replaced and 
the closet locked... The syringe and needle 
were snapped in the case and the surgeon 
dropped back into his chair. Idly he 
played with the pen upon the desk. With- 
out thought he wrote a name—her name, 
Louise, in clear firm strokes. And he 
wrote it again, again and again, until his 
heavy eyes no longer saw the letters and 
the bold characteristic writing wavered to 
a weak and meaningless scrawl. 


THE STREAM 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

sy laughing shallow and dreaming pool, 
Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

3y shining shingle and foaming weir; 
Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 
And the ivied wall where the church bell 


rings, 


Undefiled for the undefiled, 
Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl, 
Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf and sewer and slimy bank; 
Darker and darker the farther I go, 
Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled, 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother 


and child. 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood gates are open, away to the sea, 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 
And the taintless tide that awaits me afar 
As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned, and is par- 


doned again, 


Undefiled, for the undefiled; 
. Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child 
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FERHAPS, 


A Lesson 


By KID 


How often in this rugged, thorny path of 


Life 
Where each one bears a burden closely 
strapp’d, 
So as to form a part of him who bears it 
on, 


We hear—a mockery to man’s indurance, 
to his strife 
—A torture meant as consolation for an 
one 
—Who did sustain 
seemed a load— 
The cruel words: ‘“’Tis Better So.” 


a loss of that which 


Some three or four weeks ago, I might 
have been seen in-the early hours of a 
Friday morning wending my way with 
stealthy strides and anxious looks down 
Fifth avenue towards the large secon- 
hand emporium of Isaac Cohn. Upon my 
gracefully inclined shoulders was being 
borne a large ‘“‘gunny sack’”’ filled to burst- 
ing with dry goods samples, old vests, 
second hand trousers, old sox, shirt rem- 
nants, and the like, which I was convey- 
ing thither to serve as a means to replen- 
ish the tinware department of our kitchen 
with a dishpan and some pie-tins, and, if 
there was an excess, a rattle for the baby. 
My wife is of the opinion that tinware is 
much better and savors more of economy 
if secured at Isaac’s, and paid for with 
rags; in consequence of which she buys 
any amount of dry goods and ransacks 
all bargain counters in order to have new 
remnants and old garments for the rag- 
bag. 

When I arrived at his domicile it was 
already open and there were customers 
within. Fortunately they were strangers, 
and, prompted by the same feelings which 
I at that moment would have considered 
base in others, I began to indulge in a 
close scrutiny of them while I saw with 
pardonable pleasure Isaac’s oldest boy 
weigh my rags and roll them over onto 
the general pile without suspicion. The 
customers were evidently man and wife— 
partly farmers it seemed—for they were 
both bent on buying the same article and 
asked one another’s opinions quite fre- 
quently. He was a short thick-set fellow 
with steel gray searching eyes, sprouty 
moustache and eye brows and a gristly 
beard of two weeks’ growth. He seemed 


to think that his saliva, flavored with the 
extracts of a wad of “Batte Axe” was the 
only thing wanting to make the establish- 


“TIS BETTER SO.” 


of Sacrifice 
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ment a success, and he kept distributing it 
over the floor in such quantities as seemed 
necessary. His wife wore the looks and 
demeanor of a meek and mild woman, and 
was ever and anon wiping her eyes with 
the corner of her apron, less out of ne- 
cessity than out of habit. Her voice was 
of a tenor intended to be consoling and 
soothing, yet I had my doubts as to that. 
After a good deal of searching and ban- 
tering the right thing was at last found and 
the price agreed upon. The old fellow pro- 
duced a wallet of good dimensions and the 
crumpled papers it contained were of a 
color and pattern of engraving to insure 
confidence in his signature even though 
it were contrary to Spencerian rules. Just 
as he had paid and was waiting for his 
change the door opened and something 
was pushed inside, which from my posi- 
tion I could not see, followed by a tall, 
lank, rawboned man. The new comer was 
a man of some six feet with a good hu- 
mored, kind but careworn face. His blue 
overalls and checkered jumper were 
patched but clean. He stepped to one 
side and leaned against the counter with 
arms crossed over his breast and directed 
his eyes sorrowfully upon something 
straight before him on the floor. As the 
farmer and his wife were passing out they 
caught sight of him and the old fellow 
said: 

“Why, hello Lem! In here too? What 
might you be after buying?” 

“Ain’t buying. Come in trying to sell 
this here,” at the same time laying his 
broad hand tenderly-like upon the article 
he had brought in. 

“Ah!” piped the lady, “You’re comin’ 
to sell yer cradle, be ye? Yes, I heard ’at 
your baby died last week, so you'll not 
need it. Why, Luke,” turning to her hus- 
band, “aint that too bad! Our Liza want- 
ed to buy one las’ week and she went to 
the furniture store an’ paid six dollars 
for a new-fangled dilly-dally ’at won’t last 
ten years. I’m sure Lem would ha’ let 
her have this’n cheap!” 

“Well,” said he accosted as Lem “I 
don’t know as I would have sold it to her 
at all. I want to get it entirely out of my 
sight. “Seems to draw my throat shut 
when I see it.”” And he looked out of the 
window and drew a long breath. 

“Well, Lem,” said the farmer, “I spose 
you do feel kinder blue along of losing 
your wife and baby in sight of six weeks, 
but then you'll soon get over that.” 

















“And,” put in the old lady, “ye see 
maybe it’s better that they both went 
for ye know yerself how ye stood; had 
yer mortgage foreclosed on yer farm, lost 
yer home an’ had an awful time comin’ 
round an’ pervidin’ for ’em. The baby is 
sure in a good place and Hannah always 
was a good religious woman. Now you've 
only yerself to pervide for, yer wife an’ 
baby don’t have to suffer any more and 
things will turn out better than you ex- 
pect.” 


“Maybe,” said Lem, and turned abrupt- 
ly away to old Isaac who now came up 
and the couple left the store. 

After the price for the cradle had been 
agreed upon and Ike went to get the 
money I stepped up to get a better view 
of the object and if possible speak a word 
or two to the man. The cradle was a sim- 
ple one. Nothing of style or comfort 
there. Worth perhaps three dollars at 
retail and I somehow felt sorry for the 
poor fellow as he took the seventy-five 
cents which Isaac brought him and sor- 
rowlully jingled them in his palm before 
putting them in his pocket. I sided up to 
him and said: “Been having hard luck, 
partner?” 

“Yes, lost my home and wife and child 
inside of six months.” 

“Well,” said I, bent upon humoring him 
up a little and trying to catch his eye, 
for people say my eye cannot be with- 
stood but draws out a ripple of a laugh 
every time. “Don’t lose yourself entirely 
now. Brace up! I know it’s hard, but 
still you’ll always find a consoling friend.” 


He looked sorrowfully at me and said: 

“Yes, the consolation I get is worse than 
none. Did you hear what that old lady said 
a minute ago? They’ve an idea that it’s 
better as it is and I am half inclined to 
believe the old hypocrite is saying pray- 
ers of thanksgiving to.the Lord for lett.ng 
things come as they did. Well it may be 
better for all I know—and I’m sure it is 
for Hannah and the baby than if they had 
stayed with me. I know they are both 
in that place where I hope to go, but as 
things stood I wonder whether their liv- 
ing with me some forty, fifty years longer 
would have lessened their chances any on 
that issue? It’s better perhaps for me that 
I come home now and sit down all alone 
in the dull lonely little kitchen and look 
out of the window and forget to tend the 
horse and the critters and to myself, too. 
It’s better perhaps that I go to my unmade 
bed in the evening and wake in the quiet 
night to find myself all alone. It’s better I 
suppose that I have cold meals, that tlie 
dishes don’t get washed and the room 
kind of tidied up and that the couple of 
nice blooming flowers she had, have died 
for want of care. I’ve no doubt it’s bet- 
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ter,” he said with a bitter laugh, “that I am 
miserable and don’t care a whit for earn- 
ing a cent or keeping it; that I go into the 
old stairway—can’t go there very often any 
more, new man takes possession next 
Monday—and see Hannah’s clothes and 
baby’s little hood hang there and expect 
to see both of them come down stairs and 
then turn to find myself alone. It’s bet- 
ter perhaps for some old idiots that I be 
miserable than that they should perhaps 
have been asked, had my wife lived, to 
lend us a bag of meal and then would have 
been obliged to wait a few months before 
we could have returned it. People say 
we were poor and all that and that we 
suffered. Well, I admit there were times 
when meals were slim and the wind whist- 
led through our clothing, but still we 
bore it and were happy to think that each 
had a partner and that each was doing 
what he could to cheer the other up and 
make things better. Sir, we were mar- 
ried nigh onto three years and the day 
hadn’t come yet when we quarreled or 
were dissatisfied. While I was out in the 
woods cutting cord wood or clearing, Han- 
nah used to come out and bring me my 
lunch—corn cake was all there was to it— 
but Mister, when she’d sit down aside of 
me on a log and spread out a clean cloth 
her simple little lunch and smiled and said: 
‘Come, Lem, don’t be bashful?’ by gum, 
sir, I wouldn’t have taken the chances on 
a meal in the finest hotel. Well, we lived 
happy along over two years when little 
baby came and sir, if we didn’t just feel 
glorious! We didn’t care if there was 
one more mouth and if we did have to 
put my old overcoat over our feet on 
winter nights to keep warm so as to let 
baby have the other blanket; just so she 
was there was all we cared. And when I 
used to go away from table kind of hungry 
yet and wishing for more and would then 
happen to. catch baby’s smile in Hannah’s 
arms, by the Lord I gripped my axe 
tighter and was stronger and worked hard- 
er than ever. As long as we were happy 
and loved each other .just the same and 
kissed each other a tender farewell when 
I left, I suppose it should have made 
little difference to the outside world. And 
now that all this is over and gone, that 
I’m all alone and have nobody on God’s 
green earth to love or care for, that I 
have no pleasant little faces at the little 
window to welcome me home any more, it 
seems better to some people that it came 
so. There are those who imagine that 
real happiness between man and wife has 
got to be measured out in golden dishes 
and stirred with silver spoons. Durn 
such hypocrites anyhow,” and he turned 
to go and as he went I saw him steal a last 
glance at the little cradle and then bolt 
out of the door. 
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THE CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 


The word “assembly” in connection with 
the Chautauqua Institution has a unique 
meaning. The assembly includes a popu- 
lar program of university-extension lec- 
tures on literary and scientific subjects; 
frequent concerts by prominent soloists, 
assisted by the Chautauqua chorus of 500 
vo:ces and an orchestra of twenty pieces: 
popular lectures and readings by men and 
women of national reputation; and also 
many attractive entertainments, such as 
athletic exhibitions, prize spelling and pro- 
nunciation matches, illuminated fleet, open 
air band concerts, evenings of magic, etc. 
The assembly will convene at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on Chautauqua Lake, July 2 to Au- 
gust 30, 1903, for the thirtieth annual ses- 
sion. 

At the same time there will be in ses- 
sion the Chautauqua Summer Schools, 
with two terms of three weeks each, begin- 
ning July 6 and 27, respectively. Dr. Geo. 
E. Vincent is the principal. These schools 
enroll about 2,500 students, and the go 
instructors offer 160 courses. The instruc- 
tion includes English, Classical and Mod- 
ern Languages (French under the direc- 
tion of the Alliance Francaise), Science, 
Mathematics, Sociology, History, Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy, Kindergarten, Religi- 
ous Teaching (including a Sunday school 
Institute, July 27th to August toth, Do- 
mestic Science, Arts and Crafts, Literary 
Training, Music, Fine Arts, Expression, 
Physical Education, Business, etc. In such 
an environment, the student gains not 
only a deeper insight into the subjects pur- 
sued under university, college, or normal 
school instructors, but opportunity is af- 
forded to attend the best lectures and con- 
certs and to seek recreation in the out- 
door sports of golf, tennis, rowing, sail- 
ing. fishing, etc. 

Emphasis should be placed on the na- 
tional character of the summer assembly 
of the Chautauqua Institution. While 
many of the more than 40,000 visitors come 
from New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, a 
large number of people representing the 
far South and West make Chautauqua 
their summer rendezvous. 

In 1878, the first class for the home 
study work was organized at Chautauqua, 
and the twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
event will be celebrated during the coming 


August. Appropriate exercises will be 
held in commemoration of the various 


steps in the growth of the movement which 
during its quarter century has enrolled 
three-quarters of a million of readers and 
numbers more than forty thousand gradu- 
ates. Dr. Edward Everett Hale, one of 


the councilors, and other distinguished 
men, will take part in the exercises, which 
will include the laying of the corner stone 
of the New Hall of Philosophy.—Review 
of Reviews. 

















An Educated Nez Perces Indian Girl 


A CHARMING GIRL 


The girl who is everybody’s favorite is 
generally a girl of average qualifications. 

She is not wonderfully beautiful nor as- 
tonishingly clever, nor so wise that she 
knows other people’s business better than 
they do themselves, yet she is beloved by 
all, young and old, and she will be sought 
for when the pouting beauty, with her 
matchless Hair and eyes, is left alone, and 
the student who can tell you all about the 
things of science sits moping in a corner, 
while the all-wise person is shunned as a 
plague. 

The universal attraction is a gift which 
is born with one, and, although I will not 
say that it could not possibly be acquired 
it is not often the result of education. 

We see babies who toddle into our 
hearts with their first trembling steps, 
whose dimpled hands hold our fondest, 
warmest loves as firmly as they clutch our 
hair. 

They may be among the dearest things 
in the world to us all through childhood 
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to maturity, and some day we awaken to 
find that the laughing baby has developed 
into the beloved woman, whose voice is 
music in all ears, and who has fond hearts 
scattered so thickly along her path that 
the whole road ‘seems rose-colored. 

The old people regard her as a sun- 
beam, the young think no gathering so 
complete or enjoyable without her; and 
the children hang after her with adoring 
eyes and hearts, which are not the least 
of her triumphs. 

She can always get what she wants, and 
the paradox is that she doesn’t want 
things half so badly as other people who 
are never gratified. 

She is content to take what comes her 
way, and she never sighs after the unat- 
iainable, which might .as easily be hers, if 
she wished, as the most ordinary, every- 
day things of life are owned by other mor- 
tals. é‘ 

This girl is a puzzle. The girls wonder 
why she is so beloved by their brothers 
and cousins. 

“Of course,” they reason, “she is a 
dear, sweet little thing, but then there is 
nothing extraordinary about her,’ never 
dreaming that it is just that quality which 
is admired and loved. 

Extraordinary things are all very well 
when we. go sightseeing, or take a day’s 
journey into some curiosity cabinet to see 
the queer articles which are in the world, 
but for the everyday purposes of life we 
want something like ourselves, something 
not above sympathizing with our ills, ail- 
ments and tempers. 


+ 
WORDS OF WOMEN 
A plain woman takes pride in her 


friends, a beautiful woman in her enemies. 

A woman will often say no when she 
means yes; but never yes when she means 
no. 

The normal woman is capable of* one 
love and fifty affairs. 

A woman’s charity sometimes begins 
away from home, and then remains there. 

A young girl is the nearest approach 
to an angel that we have—and the most 
exasperating. 

It has never yet been decided whether 
a woman is happier when happy or when 
iniserable. 

When a woman is thoroughly tired she 
finds nothing so refreshing as a nice long 
talk. 

+ 
WORK 


Any American girl is possibly, and prob- 
ably, going to need to fall back upon her 
own resources some time. The ups and 
downs of fortune are too certain, too con- 
spicuous to need pointing out. To bring 
up a girl without any training in a useful 


occupation is not simply improvident and 
foolish, but it is wicked. Feminine char- 
acter needs independence to make and 
keep it sweet and perfect. The darkest 
tragedies of life grow out of the ignorance, 
helplessness and dependence of women. 
Courage, training in work, independence 
of character and self-reliance—these, with 
high ideals of womanhood for inspiration, 
are what every girl needs. Only through 
intelligent work can the highest character 
be attained, and the growth of character 
is the whole purpose of this school which 
we call “the world.”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


+ 
EFFECT OF PERFUMES 


A Parisian doctor has just announced 
that certain perfumes affected by his vari- 
ous patients in time produce an effect 
upon those using them. Violets inculcate 
a predisposition to sympathy and devo- 
tion, geranium makes one audacious and 
bold, mint generates craft and business 


capabilities, opoponax produces folly. 
Russia leather indolence, while vervian 
develops a taste for fine arts. 

+ 


TRAVELING LIBRARIES 


In these days when the library is such 
an important factor in education, the quiet 
work done by traveling libraries in twen- 
ty-six states, chiefly in the West and 
Northwest, has seemed to escape general 
newspaper commendation. Some of these 
libraries are supported by state grants or 
by women’s clubs. In Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, collections of books of special in- 
terest to the members are circulated by 
the Colonial Dames and the Audubon So- 
ciety. Again these libraries may be the 
gift of a patriotic corporation or individ- 
ual. They are also supplemented here and 


.there by traveling collections of pictures. 


Various women’s clubs throughout Min- 
nesota responded nobly when the call first 
went forth for help in library work. The 
development of the traveling library and 
its present usefulness is a most interesting 
bit of information. 


+ 
EMERSON AS APPRECIATED TODAY 


The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the club-moss burrs; 

I inhaled the violets breath, 
Around me stood the oaks and firs; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground; 
Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of deity; 

Again I saw, again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird;—~ 

Beauty through my senses stole, 

I yielded myself to the perfect whole. 





SMALLEY’S 
VALUE OF SUMMER SCHOOL 


The teachers’ summer school, the col- 
lege and university summer school, the 
large, popular lecture course schools, are 
now fixtures in the development of our 
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educational system. Just now the most 
interesting phase of the summer school 
movement is to be seen in the South. 


There the leading educators are uniting in 
an effort to make of the summer school an 
efficient ally in the task of quickening the 
educational conscience of the people. A 
list of the universities and colleges that 
open their doors for instructon during the 
whole or a part of the long vacation 
would be virtually a list of all the insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United 
States, and it can no longer be said that 
educational work flags in this country, 
three months out of the twelve. 


+ 
WHAT A WOMAN’S CLUB DOES 


According to Mrs. Frederick K. Bowes 
of the Chicago Culture Club, here are 
some of the things women’s clubs do: 
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They make women love their neighbors. 
rhis is a great philanthropy. 

They teach women tolerance and respect 
for one another's opinions. 

They teach women that a lively discus- 
sion is a real pleasure, and that such a dis- 
cussion may be had in even a loving spirit. 

They furnish entertainment for those 
who are not members of the 400. 

They take the place of the home as a 
place of entertainment for the woman who 
by dint of circumstances is compelled to 
live ‘n a cramped-up flat, too small to per- 
mit her to entertain. 

They prepare the women for the enjoy- 
ment of their homes by helping them to go 
home in high spirits after a pleasant after- 
noon. 

They teach women the real meaning of 
the word courtesy and also teach them 
self-control. 

They overcome radical and _ sectional 
prejudices, petty antagonisms, and unite 
the women of all sections of the country 
into a great sisterhood. 
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Little Men and Women 








ONLY ONE WAY IS RIGHT 


“My boy,” said Uncle Hiram, once, while 
giving me advice, 

“The saw that doesn’t wabble is the one 
that cuts the ice. 

The saw that close applies itself, within its 
narrow groove, 

Will soon or late fulfill its work by keep- 
ing on the move. 

When half way through, temptation may 
beset it, like as not, 

To leave the place that seemeth hard and 

seek a thinner spot; 

shifting saws will learn, at length, 

when failure they invite: 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but 
only one way’s right! 


But 


“And bear in mind, my boy, through life, 
if tempted tasks to shirk, 

Success is but a second crop, the after- 

. math of Work. 

A lubricator tried and true is 
ence Oil, 

And Fortune’s smile is rarely won except 
by honest toil. 

A safe cross-cut to Fame or Wealth has 
never yet been found, 

The men upon the heights today are those 
who’ve gone around 

The longest way, inspired by the ‘sayin’, 
somewhat trite: 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but 
only one way’s right.” 


Persever- 


I knew my Uncle Hiram had achieve- 
ment’s summit reached; 

I knew him as an honest man who prac- 
ticed what he preached— 

And so I paid the lesson heed, and rapt 
attention gave, 

When, in an added afterthought, he said: 
“My boy, be brave! 

Act well your part; tenaciously to one 
straight course adhere; 

Though men declare you’re in a rut—work 
on, and never fear; 

You'll realize, when you, at length, have 
reached achievement’s height: 

There’s many a way o’ doin’ things, but 
only one way’s right!” 

—Roy Farrell Green, ‘‘Success.” 


‘ + 
THE GAME OF BIOGRAPHY 


This game may be played by any num- 
ber of persons. One, by arrangement, is 
to leave the room. The others are to de- 
cide on some celebrated character. The 
absent person is then admitted, and is to 
address the following questions to each of 
the others, beginning at the right: 


“Of what country was he a native?” 

“What was his calling?” 

“For what was he chiefly remarkable?” 

Suppose Robert Fulton be fixed upon, 
the answers may be: “An American.” 
“An inventor and navigator.” ‘For bring- 
ing steam to perfection in propelling 
boats.” Or with Edmund Burke the re- 
plies may be: ‘An Irishman.” “A states- 
man.” ‘‘For-his essay ‘On the Sublime 
and Beautiful.’’”’ It must be borne in mind 
that the last question will require some 
special and not general answer, which must 
refer to some particular act, event or thing. 

If, from the answers to the queries, the 
questioner is enabled to guess the charac- 
ter referred to, he or she takes the seat of 
the one questioned, who must then leave 
the room. 

+ 


A NEW TEN COMMANDMENTS 


Some modern philosopher has thought 
up ten new commandments which are 
rather good: 

1. Never put off till tomorrow what you 
can do today. 

2. Never trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you 
have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want be- 
cause it is cheap; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too 
little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils 
that have never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth 
handles. 

10. When angry count ten before you 
speak; if very angry, count one hundred. 


+ 

INTEREST IN AN INTERESTING 
QUESTION 

“Mamma, when you sneeze a_ sneeze 


where does it go to?” 

“It goes into the air, I suppose, dear.” 

“And when something scares it away 
and you don’t sneeze it, where does it 
go?” 

“T don’t know, child. Don’t bother me.” 

“Does it go back where it came from, 
mamma?” : 

“Oh, I suppose so. Run out and play.” 

“Then you've got to sneeze it sometime, 
haven’t you?” 

“Likely as not.” 
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“If you was to sneeze all the sneezes 
you had on hand would you ever sneeze 
any more or would there be new sneezes 
to—” 

“Willie, I wish you would let me alone.” 

“What keeps the sneeze from comin’ 
out when it starts?” 

“How do I know?” 

“Why is it, mamma, some people say 
‘k-choo’ when they sneeze and some say 
‘k-chee?’ ” 

“Willie, if you don’t—” 

“Johnny Dickson says if I'll give him 
five cents he'll sneeze through his ears. 
Can he do it, mamma?” 

“No, of course not, dear.” 

“How do you know he can’t?” 

“Because — Willie, if you don’t 
bothering me I shall certainly—” 

“Mamma, what is a sneeze?” 

Whack! Whack! 

+ 


WHEN MOTHER CUT THE PIE 


I see her yet in memory, 
In dress of gingham checks, 

Us kids all ready for the fray, 
With napkins in our necks. 

I see her yet a’ standin’ there, 
With carvin’ knife on high, 

A’ countin’ noses ‘round the board, 
’Fore mother cut the pie. 





stop 


It made a difference, course you know, 
Accordin’ to the pies, 

An’ mother always counted up, 
To regulate the size, 

She knowed that Johnny like the peach, 
But apple wan’t his kind, 

An’ so the cuttin’ must be done 
With all our tastes in mind. 


I see it there; a juicy one, 
The homely wholesome kind, 
I feel the water in my mouth, 
Again for pie I’m primed, 
I hear Bill’s whinin’ “Hurry, Mom,” 
And father’s “Billy, wait!” 
And then I see myself again, 
A passin’ ma my plate. 


Now, mother hasn’t served us pie 
Since years an’ years ago; 
She couldn’t do it were she here, 
The family’s scattered so, 
But still I see her plain as day, 
With carvin’ knife on high, 
A’ countin’ noses ’round the board, 
A’fore she cut the pie. 
—Bide Dudley. 


+ 
IT WAS ALL RIGHT 


A party to a little girl, next to Christ- 
mas, is the nicest thing in the world. A 
small miss received an invitation to a play- 
mate’s party which read: 

“Please come to my party from 3 to 6 
o’clock Saturday afternoon.” 
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The playmate’s name was signed in her 
own childish writing at the end. 

The little one who had received the invi- 
tation could hardly contain herself until 
Saturday afternoon. As it happened, her 
mother’ was about five minutes late in 
sending her, dressed and curled, from the 
house. She was much excited over the 
fact and was ready to cry. 

On her return her mother asked: “Well, 
dear, were you late for the party?” 

“No, they hadn’t eaten a _ bite,” 
promptly replied. 


she 











“SMALLEY’S LITTLE BUSINESS MEN” 


Dear Friends:—I have some good news 
for you that will greatly increase your 
sales. Beginning with the July number 
the name of the NORTHWEST MAGA- 
ZINE will be changed to “SMALLEY’S 
MAGAZINE.” It will contain twice as 
many stories. By changing the name it 
takes away the local character and does 
not impress our readers as being a pure- 
ly sectional magazine. 

You can tell your customers that the 
July issue will be a “Hummer.” It will 
contain among many others the follow- 
ing features: 

A vivid description of the Custer battle- 
field; a trip through Eastern lands; out- 
ings at Lake Chelan, Washington; a de- 
scription of Lake McDonald, one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest scenic features; a write-up of 
a trip on the Great Lakes from Buffalo 
to Duluth. Aside from these many inter- 
eting short stories by well-known authors, 
among which are: The Wooing of Belin- 
dy; Phemie Macclow, Quarter-Breed; the 
Story of Al Finley; and many other inter- 
esting and entertaining features. SMAL- 
LEY’S MAGAZINE will retain the sal- 


ient features of THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, and the illustrations will 


be as fine as the best artists and engrav- 
ers can make it. 














THE GREATEST RAILROAD IN THE WEST 


The Building of a Transcontinental Line 


The first train used in the traffic history 
of the Northwest was the dog train of the 
Indian and trapper. Even as late as 1853 
the three Red River Valley members of 
the Minnesota Territorial Legislature 
came down from Pembina to the capitol 
at St. Paul in a dog sledge, making the 
three hundred miles with three big Esqui- 
mau dogs in sixteen days, which was con- 
sidered rapid transit. 

What the dog sledge was to the pas- 
senger traffic of the Northwest during the 
first half of the nineteenth century the Red 
River Valley cart was to the freight busi- 
ness. It was just one hundred years last 
summer that the first Red River cart—a 
huge two-wheeled vehicle, all wood and 
rawhide, without a nail, or screw, or rivet 
—was built at Pembina, the most norther- 
ly frontier trading post of Minnesota to do 
for the fur transportation business by land 
what the barge and bateau were beginning 
to accomplish by water. Even as late as 
1862, on the very day that the first locomo- 
tive whistle was heard in St. Paul and St. 
Anthony, a Red River caravan of forty 
carts, laden with $15,000 worth of furs, In- 
dian moccasins, and dried buffalo tongue, 
arrived in the Twin Cities; and on the day 
before two trains of twenty-three carts 
started north with a cargo of $12,000 worth 
of miscellaneous merchandise. 

Over approximately the same _ route 
traveled by the dog train and the Red 
River ox-cart—the pioneer institutions of 
Northwestern transportation by land—the 
Great Northern Railway to-day brings into 
the Twin Cities from the Red River coun- 
try, and beyond, five passenger trains daily 
and 100,000 cars of freight per annum, 
making in ten hours the distance traversed 
by the dog train in a fortnight or by the 
ox-cart in a month. 

Transportation between the Twin Cities 
and the head of the lakes was opened 
somewhat earlier than the Red River Val- 
ley route—apparently about the year 1678. 
That was the year that Daniel Gresolon 
Du Luth came down from Lake Superior 
to St. Anthony Falls over the Mille Lacs 
trail, and bought furs of the Indians, camp- 
ed with Father Hennepin at the Falls, and 
at the big marsh where St. Paul now 
stands. By canoe and by the backs of 
Indian packers Du Luth transported his 
freight to the present site of Duluth-Su- 
perior, over a route which the eastern 
branch of the Great Northern to-day 
parallels in the transportation of 300,000 


passengers and 4,000,000 tons of freight per 
annum. 

The earliest recorded shipment from 
Minnesota eastward by the Great Lakes 
route was still earlier, 1660, when those ad- 
venturesome coureurs du bois, Groseilliers 
and Radisson, conducted to Montreal a 
flotilla of sixty birch-bark canoes propelled 
by 300 Sioux Indians and laden with a 
“wealth of skins” valued at about forty 
thousand dollars. To cross the expanse 
of Lake Superior—the largest, clearest, 
coldest body of fresh water on the globe— 
the birch-bark freightmen toiled at the 
paddle from sunrise to sunset for nine 
days, whereas the steel palaces of the 
Great Northern fleet to-day easily within a 
week made the round trip of the entire 
Great Lakes system from Duluth to Buf- 
falo and return. 


In the days of Lewis and Clark, of Pike 
and Fremont, it was a year’s perilous jour- 
ney from Mississippi headwaters to Puget 
Sound, a trip which the Great Northern 
Flyer, with its palace sleepers and buffet- 
smoking-library cars, transforms into one 
of the most delightful three-day pleasure 
jaunts known to twentieth-century travel. 
Through the ancient land of the savage 
and the buffalo, of the antelope and big 
horn and grizzly, the Great Northern Rail- 
way system, with its 6,000 miles of steel- 
shod road, transports nearly 4,000,000 pas- 
sengers per annum and hauls 15,000,000 
tons of freight. 

It is just forty years last June since the 
parent train of the Great Northern system 
started on its first historic eight-mile jour- 
ney from St. Paul to St. Anthony, now 
East Minneapolis. On Saturday morning, 
June 28th, the steamboat Key City came 
coughing up the river and landed on the 
St. Paul dock “the first installment” of 
rolling stock, consisting of one diminutive 
engine and two bob-tailed passenger cars, 
which were carefully placed on the St Paul 
end of the eight-mile road. At 2:30 that 
afternoon the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State, the mayor and 
aldermen of the city, the directors of the 
road and about one hundred ladies and 
gentlemen in all, under the direction of 
Colonel Crooks, superintendent of the 
road, “assembled,” to use the words of the 
leading daily newspaper, “at the terminus 
of the road to fill the two sumptuous car- 
riages, and, after a brief delay, the loco- 
motive steamed down from the station- 
house, attached itself to the train, and with 
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a shriek, started on its trip toward the 
setting sun.” 

It took from two-thirty until six o’clock 
to make that first memorable eight-mile 
excursion between the Twin Cities, but the 
“scenery along the route,” to quote again 


the editorial eulogist, was “picturesque 
and often enchanting.” Then follows the 
inspired announcement: “The first di- 


vision of the St. Paul and Pacific Railway 
is finished and trains have commenced to 
run from St. Paul to St. Anthony. Let it 
be recorded for the benefit of the future 
historian of the vast Northwest, that on 
the 28th day of June, 1862, the first link in 
the great chain of railroads which will, in 
the course of a few years, spread all over 
this State from the Valley of the Mississip- 
pi to the Red River of the North, and from 
Lake Superior to the Iowa boundary line, 


was completed, and a_ passenger train 
started from St. Paul in the direction of 
Puget Sound.” But St. Anthony Falls 


was as far as the train got that year, and 
it was not until June, 1893, thirty-one years 
later, that the pioneer Minnesota railroad 
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was open to transcontinental traffic with 
Puget Sound, over the 800-mile extension 
from Havre to Seattle completed by Presi- 
dent James J. Hill on January 5th of the 
panic year. 

The parent company of the Great North- 
ern system, the Minnesota and Pacific, 
died under mortgage foreclosure and yield- 
ed up its charter to the St. Paul and Pa- 
cific two years before the first historic 
excursion above recounted. Its heir and 


successor made progress toward Puget 
Sound over two divisions into the Red 
River Valley, until the panic of 1873 


placed it in the hands of a receiver. In 
May, 1879, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba succeeded to the 401 miles of 
roadbed and 3,848,000 acres of land, and 
by purchase and construction the same 
year added 255 miles more of road and 
476,864 acres of lands, with James J. Hill 
as the general manager, and in 1883 presi- 
dent of the reorganized company. 

After ten years the “Manitoba” in its 
progress Pacificward operated 3,000 miles 
of road, until in February, 1890, the Great 








The Great Northern Steamship Co.’s Steamer ‘“‘Northwest,’”? at Her Dock in Duluth 
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In the Railroad Yards at St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern appeared with a 999-year lease 
of the parent road and with an aggressive 
and progressive policy which to-day has 
to show as the result of twelve years of 
labor and genius a consolidation of eleven 
railway companies, with properties costing 
over two hundred million dollars, includ- 
ing 7,046 miles of road in operation and 
under construction and a rolling stock con- 
sisting of 608 locomotives, 486 passenger 
cars, and 26,545 freight cars, and producing 
$40,000,000 of annual earnings from a rate 
of 2.32 cents per passenger per mile and 
an average freight charge of a fraction over 
eight-tenths of one cent per ton per mile. 

An interesting feature of the growth of 
the system is the remarkable increase in 
the size as well as the number of its lo- 
comotives. The first locomotive which 
ever entered the State of Minnesota was 
the “William Crooks.” Brought by rail 
from Paterson, N. J., to La Crosse, it was 
there landed upon a barge and carried up 
the Mississippi to St. Paul, where, on 
June 28, 1862, it hauled the first train of 
two passenger cars on the first historic 
railway excursion over the first eight miles 
of Minnesota railway from St. Paul to St. 
Anthony. The “William Crooks” was a 
wood-burner, afterward modeled over.to 
burn coal; and “American type” in con- 
struction, the dimensions being: Total 


weight, 55,400 pounds; on drivers, 35,950; 
cylinders, twelve by twenty-two; diameter 
of drivers five feet three inches; grate 
surface, twelve and one-half square feet; 
heating surface, 488 square feet; total 
length, nineteen feet eleven inches; length 
of rigid wheel base, seven feet. By com- 
parison with above dimensions ten ten- 
wheeled passenger locomotives purchased 
by the Great Northern last year had nine- 
teen by twenty-eight cylinders and weighed 
134,000 pounds on drivers; fifty new freight 
locomotives weighed 180,000 pounds on 
drivers, with twenty by thirty-two cylin- 
ders and larger. 

The Great Northern Railway to-day 
handles traffic in eight Northwestern 
States, besides touching Manitoba and 
reaching into British Columbia. From 
the Twin Cities southwesterly it extends 
to Sioux City, Ia., to Yankton, S. D., and 
out to O’Neill, Neb. Northeasterly it 
reaches to Duluth-Superior, with steam- 
ship and elevator and dock connections as 
far east as Buffalo. It stretches north to 
Manitoba, west into the mining regions of 
Montana, and northwest through Idaho, 
Washington, and British Columbia. It 
sends three feeders into the grain region 
of South Dakota, and a dozen spurs and 
branches into the great hard-wheat belt of 
North Dakota, hauling to the Minneapolis 
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and Duluth-Superior markets about one- 
half of the entire wheat crop of the three 
great spring-wheat States. It is the great- 
est wheat carrier in the world; it divides 
with the Northern Pacific the honor of be- 
ing the greatest lumber carrier, and is 
among the large traffic claimants as a car- 
rier of iron ore, of copper, of coal, of cat- 
tle, of dairy products in the Mississippi 
valley and orchard products in Washing- 
ton. 

It goes without saying that a transporta- 
tion system which serves the most popular 
summer resorts on the continent, pene- 
trates the greatest hunting and fishing re- 
gion in the world, taps the richest farm- 
ing and mining and lumber regions known, 
and crosses the greatest mountain range 
in America in connecting the greatest lake 
in the world with nature’s greatest ocean 
harbor—is one of the most popular rail- 
ways in the world in its bill of attractions 
for the tourist passenger. 

The giant strides in the development of 
the Great Northern country, as in that of 
the Great Northern system, during the 
past dozen years is statistically shown in 
the fact that the number of passengers 
carried one mile has increased from 97,256,- 
920 in 1891 to 286,320,423 in 1902, an in- 
crease of 189,063,503, or 194 per cent.; that 
the number of tons of freight carried one 
mile has increased from 616,000,000 to 
3,190,000,000, an increase of 2,574,000,000 
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or 418 per cent., and that the miles of 
road operated have more than doubled, 
the miles traveled by trains have trebled, 
and the total volume of business more 
than quadrupled, with an increase of 250 
per cent., in earnings notwithstanding a 
reduction of over one-third in rates. 

The acquisition of the Burlington with 
its great mid-States mileage, embracing 
the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys and 
Puget Sound, in one great co-operative 
system, and the construction of the larg- 
est ocean freight vessels 1n the world to 
connect Puget Sound with the Orient, will 
accomplish for the commercial develop- 
ment of the Northwest during the next ten 
years greater achievements than even 
those of the past twenty. Within a little 
over a year the commerce of Puget Sound 
already has doubled, and in volume of ex- 
ports as in vessel tonnage Puget Sound 
now leads San’Francisco. Puget Sound is 
nature’s short-cut from the heart of Amer- 
ica to the heart of the Orient, and with 
adequate transportation connections now 
assured the trade of the Orient is ours. 

Within the mammoth walls of steel of 
one of the Great Northern ocean steam- 
ships, now about to be launched for their 
trial trips, could be placed the two largest 
battle-ships of the America navy. Each 
vessel is 630 feet long, 73% beam, and 55% 
draught, with tonnage of 21,000 and load 
displacement of 38,000. Each is rendered 








Great Northern Railway Co.'s Elevator, at Superior, Wis. 
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A Glimpse of Fargo, North Dakota 


practicably unsinkable by double bottoms 
and water-tight compartments. There are 
five continuous decks, running the entire 
length, and three midship decks, eight 
decks in all, with passenger accommoda- 
tions for 900 and five acres of deck room, 
with freight capacity for 900,000 bushels of 
wheat. The cargo of each vessel would 
fill a train seven miles long, or 125 trains 
of twenty cars each. Ina word, the steel 
leviathans constructed for the Great 
Northern’s Oriental trade have double the 
capacity of any vessel now afloat and six 
times the capacity of any vessel now on 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The Great Northern Railway has natur- 
ally aided the development of the towns 
along its route to a notable degree. Seat- 
tle, its coast terminus, is bound to become 
a big city, and further prosperity is as- 
sured to many places through which it 
passes. Among those towns that are most 
likely to enjoy expansion is Spokane. In 
the centre of Spokane are the mighty falls 
to which the city owes its birth, and clus- 
tered about them are the great flouring- 
mills which send their product to China, 
Japan, the Hawai.an Islands, Alaska, and 


South America; breweries, planing and 
saw mills, mattress and furniture factories, 
and the multitude of industries that help 
to make Spokane a prosperous city of 45,- 
ooo people. The swift-flowing Spokane 
River, in its course from the great Coeur 
d’Alene Lake to the Columbia River, 
plunges down rocky inclines and narrow 
ravines, in a distance of about half a mile 
falling 130 feet, at the upper cataract sixty 
feet, at the lower one seventy feet. This 
tremendous water power, the property of 
the Washington Water Power Company, 
operates three large flouring-mills, thirty- 
four miles of street-car lines, lights the 
streets of the city, the railroad depots, 
business blocks, theatres, dwelling houses, 
etc.; operates elevators in the stores, office, 
and club buildings, the machinery in the 
division shops of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railway companies, vari- 
ous manufacturing industries of the city, 
and is under contract to furnish electric 
power for the operation of the great silver 
and lead mines of the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict, one hundred miles away. When this 
magnificent water power is fully develop- 
ed, Spokane will easily be a city of 200,000 
population. —From Leslie’s 
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A STEP FORWARD IN 


IRRIGATION 


What the Government Proposes to Do 


On March 14, Secretary Hitchcock, of 
the Department of the Interior, on the 
recommendation of the Director of the 
Geological Survey, granted authority for 
the acquisition of necessary property and 
rights of way preliminary to the construc- 
tion of irrigation works in five localities 
under authority of the reclamation act 
approved June 17, 1902. The construction 
remains subject to the feasibility of obtain- 
ing the necessary rights and the adjust- 
ment of private claims in such a manner 
as to comply with the provisions of the 
act. The five projects referred to are as 
follows: 

Wyoming—Sweetwater dam. 

Colorado—Gunnison tunnel. 

Nevada—Truckee project. 

Arizona—Salt River reservoir. 

Montana—Milk River project: 

These projects are estimated to cost 
$7,000,000, and will provide for the irri- 
gation of 600,000 acres of arid land; and 
in addition thereto the Gray Bull res- 
ervoir project in Wyoming is to be taken 
up immediately. 

The authority granted relates to the 
projects upon which examinations have 
been made in sufficient detail to justify 
estimates and cost of results. Several oth- 
ers in other States are well advanced as 
regards investigation, and it is expected 
that further recommendations can be made 
after the close of the coming field season. 
The efforts of the Reclamation Survey will 
be concentrated on the above five projects 
as far as can be done without detriment to 
examinations of other proposed irrigation 
works. : 

The Secretary has also authorized the 
expenditure during the present calendar 
year of $450,000 upon surveys, borings for 
foundations, and other examinations, which 
will be carried on in all of the States and 
Territories included within the provisions 
of the national irrigation law. 

This project provides for the building 
of a dam on the Sweetwater River at a 
place known as Devil's Gap, which is 
about 60 miles west of the town of Casper, 
at the terminus of the Fremont, Elkhorn 
& Missouri Valley Railroad. The Sweet- 
water River receives the drainage of the 
central portion of Wyoming, and the wa- 
ters stored in this reservoir would be of 
great value in the development of the lands 
of the North Platte region. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the pass in the 
mountains where the dam is to be con- 
structed. 


The site of the proposed dam was first 
examined by Capt. Hiram M. Chittenden, 
who reported favorably on it. When it 
was found that the reservoir capacity was 
sufficient, river measurements were begun 
and the questions of water supply and the 
cost of a dam are now under considera- 
tion. A careful examination of the entire 
region included in the project was begun 
last summer under the direction of W. W. 
Schlecht. The work will be pushed as 
rapidly as possible, and it is hoped to 
have a complete report on the site at an 
early date. 

One of the most interesting of the pro- 
jects sanctioned by the Secretary of the 
Interior is that of the Milk River scheme 
in northern Montana. - 

This provides for the building of a dam 
at the outlet of St. Mary’s Lake to hold 
back the flood waters. The water will then 
be conducted by a canal (shown in the ac- 
companying illustration) across the gravel 
ridges which divide the eastern and west- 
ern drainage basins to the south fork of 
Milk River. From here the river goes into 
Canada for a short distance, then returns 
to the United States. 

The plan finally provides for the use of 
this water to irrigate the great bodies of 
public land in northern Montana, between 
the Milk and Missouri Rivers. In round 
numbers the amount of land that can be 
reclaimed by this venture is about 200,000 
acres. 

To show fully the conditions in this re- 
gion some description of the topography 
is necessary. Where the Rocky Mountains 
cross Montana west of the center, just 
south of the boundary between the United 
States and Canada, there are a number ot 
snow-capped peaks, from which a number 
of streams issue, flowing castward to the 
foot of the mountains, where their course 
is checked by great glacial deposits of 


gravel and debris. Lakes have been 
formed, and the rivers which once may 
have flowed east across the plains are 


turned north. The result of this is that 
the channels extending far to the east re- 
ceive none of the water from the high 
peaks, but must be content with the small 
amount of water obtained from local rain- 
fall on the high plains. 

The most important of the lakes near 
the international boundary line are at the 
head of St. Mary’s River. This stream, 
collecting the mountain drainage, flows 
north into Hudson Bay. 

For many years the people of Montana 
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Wasteful Irrigation, California 


have wanted to use this waste water, con- 
ducting it from the outlet of St. Mary’s 
Lake eastward across the rolling divide to 
the lands on the Great Plains. Preliminary 
examinations have shown this to be feasi- 
ble. 

The greater part of the water that flows 
from the rolling country east of the moun- 
tains gathers in channels which form the 
Milk River. This stream flows northeast 
across the line into Canada, continues in 
a course parallel to the boundary, then re- 
turns to Montana, and finally flows into 
the Missouri River. The Milk R‘ver in 
Montana is flanked by a broad valley, con- 
sisting of gently rolling country, well 
adapted to irrigation. The water supply 
of the river for irrigating this valuable 
land is insufficieut, owing to lack of high 
mountain areas at its headwaters. The 
intention of this project is to connect the 
headwaters of this river with the mountain 
areas. The turning of the excess waters 
from St. Mary’s Lake easterly into the 
head of Milk River is considered a cpm- 
paratively simple matter, as the divide is 
low and can be crossed by a gravity canal. 
The great problem, however, lies in the 
complications which are brought about by 
the presence of the international bound- 
ary. 

The question which naturally arises and 
the one which is giving the Reclamation 
Survey the most trouble is whether the 
water should be used as near as possible 
to the point where it is obtained for irri- 


gation of the high lands, or whether it 
would not be better employed if taken 
down further east to a lower altitude. It 
is a further question that if taken farther 
east that it should be allowed to flow down 
Milk River through Canada, or if it is 
possible to carry it at a reasonable cost in 
canals south of the international bound- 
ary line? The matter is further compli- 
cated by the question that if the water 
flows down Milk River will not the Cana- 
dians make use of it before it can again 
enter the United States? 

The examination of the St. Mary’s Lake 
and River was begun in 1900 by the Geo- 
log:cal Survey, with Gerard H. Matthes 
in charge of the work. It was soon found 
that a diversion canal could be carried 
over the divide to the headwaters of Milk 
River. Cyrus C. Babb continued this 
work in the summer of tg9or, and paid 
especial attention to obtaining facts re- 
garding the cost of a canal south of the in- 
ternational boundary line. Mr. Babb found 
that such a canal was impracticable, owing 
to the fact that it would have to be built 
for fully 250 miles, the cost of which would 
be $4,000,000 or more. 

At this point the whole matter was re- 
solved into the three following courses: 
First, to carry the water from St. Mary’s 
Lake to the north and south fork of Milk 
River, allowing it to run through Canada 
to the lower Milk River valley in Mon- 
tana; second, applying the water to lands 
as far west as possible, thus irrigating the 
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eastern section of the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation on the east; third, carry wa- 
ter from the head of St. Mary’s River 
across both the north and south forks of 
Milk River to Cutbank Creek, down which 
it will flow to Marias River for 100 miles 
or more; take it out of the Marias River 
by a canal to Big Sandy Creek, a tributary 
of Milk River. 

An examination of the Milk River in 
Canada to ascertain if the water could be 
taken out of that river on its course 
through Canada was made. It was found 
that there was but little chance of the 
water being diverted from the river in 
Canada, and the first project therefore re- 
mains the most feasible. 

Briefly, the Milk River project provides 
for the building of a low storage dam 
about three-fourths of a mile below the 











present outlet of St. Mary’s Lake. This 
dam will have a maximum elevation of 50 
feet above the bottom of the river, and 
will form a reservoir with a capacity of 
250,000 acre-feet. 

The canal to conduct the water from 
the reservoir to Milk River will be 30 feet 
wide at the bottom and will carry water to 
a depth of ten feet, and it is supposed that 
in a canal of these dimensions the mean 
discharge at its head wiil be 1,380 second 
feet. From the dam the canal will be con- 
tinued down the east bank of the river a 
distance of seven miles, then turn east- 
ward through Spider Lake Gap. It will 
then continue in a northeasterly direction 
27.4 miles to the North Fork of Milk Riv- 
er. The water will be carried across this 
stream by means of an inverted siphon. 
Seven miles beyond the North Fork the 








General View of Irrigation Canal 
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The Sunnyside Canal, Yakima Valley, Wash. 


canal will pass through McLeod Gap. 
From this point it is continued to the 
South Fork of Milk River, making a total 
length of 43.8 miles. 

One of the most important of the proj- 
ects, and certainly the most interesting 
from an engineering standpoint, is the 
scheme for the diversion of the waters of 
the Gunnison River into the Uncompahgre 
Valley, in southwestern Colorado. In or- 
der to accomplish this it will be necessary 
to build a dam in the Black Canyon (see 
frontispiece) of the Gunnison and cut a 
tunnel through the ridge at the side of 
the canyon for a distance of six, miles. 
When completed this tunnel and accom- 
panying canals will furnish water for the 
irrigation of fully 100,000 acres of land in 
the Uncompahgre Valley which at present 
are useless. t 

In order to supply the Uncompahgre 
Valley with the proper amount of water 
at the season of greatest demand, 1.200 
second feet will be required. This will r@- 
quire a tunnel 12x12 feet clear, with smooth 
walls. For about two miles the main tun- 
nel will pass through shale; this portion 
will have to be lined with cement in order 
to withstand the action of the water. 


The lands to be reclaimed are in the 
Uncompahgre Valley and include parts of 
Ouray, Montrose, and Delta counties, and 
are watered by the Uncompahgre River 
and its tributaries. When first settled, it 
was thought that this river and its tribu- 
taries would provide enough water to irri- 
gate most of the tillable lands, amounting 
to about 175,000 acres. As a result a large 
portion of these lands were filed upon by 
settlers. It was soon discovered, however, 
that there was by no means enough water 
to irrigate the lands settled upon. The re- 
sult has been that great tracts have been 
abandoned and many homes, some of con- 
siderable value, deserted. At the present 
time about 30,000 acres of land are being 
irrigated and a wide variety of crops raised. 

The construction of the tunnel will re- 
sult in the reclamation of more than 40,000 
acres of government lands and 60,000 acres 
of land already filed upon. The result will 
be that land which is today valued at $1.25 
an acre is likely to be increased in value 
to $50 per acre, and in some cases even 
more. This would mean an increase in 
land values in this region of fully $5,000,- 
ooo, and a sufficient amount would be re- 
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claimed to make homes for at least .1,200 
families. 

As stated, this work comprises a most 
interesting engineering feat—the building 
of a dam in the Black Canyon of the Gun- 
nison at a point where it is 2,700 feet degp, 
and the cutting of a tunnel through its 
side into the valley beyond. A _ prelim- 
inary survey of this canyon was made in 
1901. A. L. Fellows, accompanied by W. 
W. Torrence, during the summer of that 
year made the first exploration of this por- 
tion of the canyon, a most perilous under- 
taking. The frontispiece in this issue is 
from a photo taken by Mr. Fellows on his 
first journey through the canyon. 

This project provides for the construc- 
tion in the upper Truckee Basin of seven 
storage reservoirs; also a high-line canal 
system, and lower Truckee Canal system. 
This will furnish water sufficient to irri- 
gate 185,000 acres of land, public and pri- 
vate, in addition to the area already wa- 
tered. 

This new system, which takes its name 
from the Truckee River, is located on the 
eastern boundary of California and in 
western Nevada. Almost the entire water 
supply of the Truckee comes from the 
upper portion of the basin, the greater 
part of which is in California, and the 
lands to be irrigated are all in the lower 
portion within the State of Nevada. For 
this reason it has been found best that 
this project be undertaken by the National 
Government, for in so doing interstate 
complications so likely to arise under pri- 
vate enterprise can in this manner to a 
great measure be avoided. 

The plan for the development of the 
Truckee Basin includes seven reservoirs, 
as follows: Lake Tahoe, Donner Lake, 
Independence Lake. Twin Lakes, Little 
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Truckee, Henness Pass, and Dog Lake. 
The Lake Tahoe reservoir is to be built 
first. 

In addition to these seven reservoirs, 
an auxiliary reservoir will be built on the 
lower Carson River in order to hold the 
flood waters that cannot be stored by the 
mountain reservoirs before noted. 

The fifth of the projects to be taken up 
is that of the Salt River reservoir near 
Phoenix, Arizona. This reservoir will 
have a capacity of 1,478,750 acre feet. The 
proposed dam will be 191.08 feet wide at 
its base, while the width of the crown will 
be 18 feet, the length of the dam at the 
base will be about 200 feet, and the length 
will be 700 feet at the crown. The eleva- 
tion of the dam will be 250 feet above the 
river. The plans include a power plant 
for the making of the cement to be used 
in the construction of the dam. 

The question of water storage in the 
Salt River valley has been given close at- 
tention by the Reclamation Service, Ar- 
thur P. Davis, Principal Engineer, hav- 
ing made a special study of the matter. 

The completion of this project will be 
of inestimable value to the Salt River Val- 
ley for agricultural development, which, 
after remarkable growth in late years, is 
almost at a standstill, owing to drouth and 
the inability of private enterprise to store 
sufficient water for present needs. Thus 
not only is the present prosperity of the 
valley threatened, but future development 
is rendered practically impossible. The 
climate of this region is especially adapted 
to the raising of diversified crops, and with 
a steady water supply would become one 
of the richest agricultural districts of the 
United States. 

The accompanying illustrations will give 
some idea of the dam and reservoir sites. 





An Irrigation Canal 
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DAIRYING IN NEBRASKA 


ts Manifold Opportunities 


By CYRUS WALLBRIDGE 


One of our best author:ties on the sub- 
ject has made the broad- statement that 
no country ever reaches the maximum of 
its development until its farmers engage 
extensively in dairying. The further one 
looks up the records of our oldest, most 
successful and wealthy agricultural sec- 
tions, the more firmly will he be con- 
vinced that the statement is correct. 


In this particular, Nature has certainly 
favored Nebraska, for, if its agricultural 
possibilities be estimated by its adaptabil- 
ity to dairy farming, even the most skep- 
tical observer must admit that when this 
industry is fully developed it will be one 
of the greatest of agricultural States. 

To some this may seem like a strong 
assertion, but when we take into consid- 
eration the size and location of the state, 
and the fact that there is no portion of this 
immense territory where dairying cannot 
be profitably conducted, it will be readily 
understood that the truth has not been 
overdrawn. 

The extreme width of the State, from 
north to south, is 208 miles, and its 
length, from east to west, is within a 
fraction of 413 miles. In area the State 
approximates 75,905 square miles, or near- 
ly 48,636,800 acres. Taking Ohio, which 
lias an area of 39,9604.square miles, as an 
example of Eastern States, it is seen that 
Nebraska contains almost twice as much 
territory. 

The area of Nebraska is 12,359 square 
miles larger-than all the New England 
States combined. It contains 20,000 more 
square miles than Iowa. England and 
Wales combined are smaller than Nebras- 
ka by 17,000 square miles. In extent of 
territory Nebraska is an empire, and yet 
few other States have so little waste land. 

The dairying industry is yet in its in- 
fancy in the State, but the natural condi- 
tions are so favorable for the produc- 
tion of high-grade butter that Nebraska 
is bound to take front rank as one of the 
leading butter-producing States. 

It will be admitted by any one who will 
take the trouble to investigate that the 
climate of the State is peculiarly condu- 
cive to a high degree of health in our do- 
mestic animals, that the food supply is 
ample, and the water as pure as any in 
the world. 

Few, if any, other States can boast of 
sweeter, more nutritious or more abundant 
grasses; nor is the grain grown in any 


other State of a better quality than that 
in Nebraska. 

Other important advantages are the ab- 
sence of the fly and mosquito pest, the 
uniformly cool nights and the excellent 
market for dairy products everywhere. 

In the past, under old creamery meth- 
ods, the greater part of the dairy business 
of Nebraska has been confined to the 
central and- eastern parts of the State. 
The farms here were smaller and the 
country more thickly settled, streams nu- 
merous, the country more or less wooded, 
and the natural conditions so nearly ap- 
proaching the ideal that dairy farming 
could hardly fail to be profitable. 

In the great grazing districts of West- 
ern Nebraska but little diarying has been ' 
done until recently. This may have been 
due to the fact that the farmers in this 
section were making good money in cat- 
tle, sheep, corn and wheat, and did not 
care to change their methods. Another 
reason was the hardship and expense of 
the old milk-hauling system in a sparsely 
settled country. 

Since the introduction of the skimming 
station, hand separator, large central 
creameries, and quick railroad transporta- 
tion, all this hardship and expense has 
been eliminated, and the lot of the dairy 
farmer of the West is just as easy and 
profitable as that of his Eastern brother. 

During the past five years, experience 
has demonstrated that the introduction of 
dairying to the western part of the State, 
or range country, is a great advantage, 
and that there are many conditions in this 
section favorable to the industry. 


Speaking on this subject, at the last 
meeting of the Nebraska Dairy Associa- 
tion, S. C. Bassett said: 

“The owner of a herd of cattle has the 
cows, and, as he does little or no farm- 
ing, he has time to milk, to feed the 
calves, and to haul his milk to the skim- 
ming stations. In some instances, they 
do not feed the calves, so to speak, but at 
night separate the calves from the cows, 
in the morning milk the cows, and, dur- 
ing the day, allow the calf to follow its 
mother. 

“To the owner of a small herd, or, for 
instance, a couple just making a start in 
the world, the annual returns from the in- 
crease of a small herd might not be suffi- 
cient to support the family, but, by milk- 
ing the cows and selling the butter pro- 
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No Better Money Maker Than the Dairy Cow 


duct, and feeding the skim-milk to the 
calves, there is a regular monthly income 
from the dairy for the support of the fam- 
ily, while the yearly increase of the herd 
is in no wise diminished. If the ranch- 
man keeps a few hens, as well as the dairy, 
the returns are at once so quick and sat- 
isfactory as to place the beginner on the 
range in a more independent position than 
the beginner in what are sometimes con- 
sidered more fertile and favored portions 
of our state.” 
In a country where the conditions are 
favorable for a combination of beef 
and butter as they are in Nebraska, the 
dairy farmer is not confined to one source 
of income. 

“The farmer of Central and Western 
Nebraska does not stop to figure out ex- 
actly how much butter each cow in his 
herd is making. His problem is the grow- 
ing of a calf, with an incidental profit in 
the way of butterfat. He has a herd of 
cows; from five up to twenty or thirty. 
He would have them, anyway, for, always, 
and everywhere, he is more or less in the 
cattle business. He sees a source of in- 
cidental profit in cheating the average 


so 


calf out of a share of the cream and mak- 
ing it up to him with ’a milk-ration com- 
posed partly of linseed meal, ground oats, 
or something of that kind, that is cheap- 
er than butterfat. 

“Early in the morning he sends to the 


skimming-station, a_spring wagon carry- 
ing his last night's milking. In twenty 
minutes he is given back, in the same 
cans, his machine-skimmed milk, and goes 
home. It is pig-feed, without question, 
and calf-feed so far as it will go as above 


stated. He has the cow, the calf and a 
cash revenue. Sometimes, with a hand- 
separator, he skims his own milk and 


uses the butterfat at home. 


“This is the usual Nebraska dairy bus- 
iness. It will be seen that the Jersey cow, 
and her milk-record, is not, so to speak, 
in it. What he wants, finally, and above 
all, is a steer, or, in want of that a beef- 
bred heifer that will continue ner species 
with profit. What becomes of his daily 
sales of butter-fat the farmer does not 
know. It is sent off, by rail, to make 
gilt-edge creamery butter at Lincoln, or 
Denver. In its crude form, he gets the 
money for it. Very likely his pasturage 
does not cost him an appreciable cent. 
He is daily engaged in an enterprise, in 
the nature of the case, impossible in a 
country of high-priced feed and high- 
priced land. The enterprise goes on in 
a region that the New Englander, or 
even the Indiana or Illinois man, thinks 
himself justified in regarding as the ex- 
treme verge of civilization. In a word, 
this Nebraska dairyman-cattleman-farmer 
violates all the rules of profit and neces- 

















sity in vogue elsewhere and ends up with 
a herd of cattle. 

“The industry, above described, is a 
large One, covering a scope of country 
quite equal to the area of a couple of the 
original States. It is hard on the pet 
Jersey, when it comes to the point of 
actual competition, but it makes it much 
easier for the hardy Nebraskan. 

“In the older dairying districts, in the 
eastern part of the State, where more but- 
ter is produced, more attention is given 
to the high scoring cow, but even here; 
beef is not sacrificed entirely for butter— 
the beef problem is not lost sight of, and 
the dairyman adds a nice snug sum to his 
bank-account every year, by turning off 
a good bunch of fat cattle, or feeders.” 

To the homeseeker-dairyman looking 
for a new location, we wish to present a 
few facts for final consideration. 

People who are looking for a new lo- 
cation to engage in any kind of business 
always seek for a field where the natural 
advantages for carrying on their business 
will enable them to most easily and profit- 
ably turn out their product. Thus, they 
are able to meet the competition of the 
world, and, at the same time, make a 


good profit for themselves. 
According to the report of the secre- 
tary of the Nebraska Dairymen’s Asso- 


DAIRYING IN NEBRASKA 


A Well-to-do Nebraska Dairyman 
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ciation, for the year 1902, the total amount 
of dairy and creamery butter marketed 
outside the State, was only about 18,000,- 


000 pounds. This is only a very small 
per cent of the butter which might be 
produced for export from the State, and 
now that we have a law protecting butter 
from fraudulent imitations, it is only fair 
to expect a rapid growth in the dairy bus- 
iness, and at greatly increased profit to 
the producers. . 

In the preceding pages, we have only 
been able to call your attention to a few 
of the advantages Nebraska has to offer 
the dairy-farmer. 

The editor of the Nebraska Dairyman, 
in summing up the advantages of West- 
ern Nebraska as a dairy country, says: 

“The value of pasture and feed is not 
depreciated because it can be produced 
cheaper in Nebraska, but it should appre- 
ciate the industries which can be prose- 
cuted more profitably by reason of the 
cheapness of production. With our cli- 
mate, advantageous markets, inexpensive 
production of forage plants, cheap pasture, 
and grain feed, there is no branch of farm- 
ing Which can be conducted with the in- 
vestment of a dairy outlay that will give 
such returns as dairying. This is not 
theory, but is a fact based upon practical 
experiments and living witnesses.” 
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SOUTHWESTERN NEBRASKA GRAZING LANDS 


Once the Great American Desert 


By AUSTIN L. HALSTEAD 


The hardy adventurers who crossed the 
Western plains under the leadership of 
Fremont and other “pathfinders” two gen- 
erations or more ago, would to-day find 
little to remind them of the trackless coun- 
try they traversed then. Even twenty 
years have brought about so stupendous 
a change that Eastern people look at one 
askance when the story is being told. 
Buffalo Bill is still alive, yet even he pi- 
loted caravans across the plains of Ne- 
braska and Kansas when settlers’ dugouts 
were few and far between, when cities and 





BRAIN BUILDING 
How to Feed Nervous Cases 


Hysteria sometimes leads to insanity 
and should be treated through feeding the 
brain and nerves upon scientifically select- 
ed food that restores the lost delicate 
gray matter. Proof of the power of the 
brain food Grape-Nuts is remarkably 
strong. 

“About eight years ago when working 
very hard as a covrt stenographer I col- 
lapsed physically and then nervously and 
was taken to the State Hospital for the 
insane at Lincoln, Neb., a raving maniac. 

“They had to keep me in a straight-jack- 
et and I was kept in the worst ward for 
three months. I was finally dismissed in 
the following May but did no brain work 
for years until last fall when I was per- 
suaded to take the testimony in two cases. 
One of these was a murder case and the 
strain upon my nervous system was so 
great that I would have broken down 
again except for the strength I had built 
up by the use of Grape-Nuts. When I 
began to feel the pressure of the work on 
my brain and nerves I simply increased 
the amount of Grape-Nuts and used the 
food more regularly. 

“I now feel like my old self again and 
am healthy and happy. I am sure that if 
I had known of Grape-Nuts when I had 
my trouble 8 years ago I would never 
have collapsed and this dark spot in my 
life would never have happened. Grape- 
Nuts’ power as a brain food is simply 
wonderful and I do not believe any stom- 
ach is so weak that it cannot digest this 
wonderful food. I feel a delicacy about 
having my name appear in public but if 
you think jt would help any poor sufferer 
you can use it.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


railways were unknown, and when deer, 
antelope and buffalo were so numerous 
that the rifle was alone depended upon to 
provision the camp. When I traveled 
through Nebraska some eighteen or twen- 
ty years ago, much of the way on horse- 
back, and not a little of it afoot, I won- 
dered if the vast expanse of prairie land 
would ever be populated. It seemed to 
me that there was room and to spare, for 
all the outlying farm population of the 
United States—that not in scores of years 
could those broad acres be brought un- 
der the dominion of the plow and the har- 
row. The wild buffalo and_ blue-joint 
grass grew bountifully everywhere, but 
herds of cattle were few, and in many sec- 
tions fields of grain were as infrequent as 
oases in a desert. Indeed, Fremont and 
other explorers set down the whole of 
Northwestern Nebraska as a desert, in 
which the life of man was uncertain unless 
he carried subsistence with him. 

Now all this is changed. Only the other 
day I was studying the development of 
the country through which the great Bur- 
lington system runs—a system which has 
done more than any other, perhaps, to 
bring to light the native resources of the 
“Corn State.” It was over much of this 
same region that I rode a score of years 
ago—a region in which I oft-times had to 
hunt for lodging as a tramp hunts for a 
meal. A new order of things exists to- 
day. Thriving cities and villages dot the 
landscape everywhere. School houses and 
churches are so numerous that the State 
is famed therefor. Grain elevators are 
seen at every station, and back of all these 
towns are thousands of well-cultivated 
farms and well-stocked grazing lands. 
You can have your choice of modernly- 
appointed hotels, and trains run so fre- 
quently that you can go from place to 
place just about when you please. 

I am not unfamiliar with Western prog- 
ress—not easily surprised at the rapid 
growth of Western communities, and the 
rapid settlement of Western lands; never- 
theless, I marveled much at these new 
evidences of State and National expan- 
sion, and began to search for the causes 
thereof. One day, while visiting in a 
pretty little town in Dundy county, a 
friend drove me into the country for the 
purpose of calling upon a well-to-do farm- 
er—or ranchman, as they are generally 
termed. After a good dinner, and while 
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smoking our pipes, I turned to our robust 
host and inquired: 

“How long have you lived here?” 

“I came here from Indiana in 1887,” he 
replied. 

“Tell me something about yourself,” I 
said; “of your start, your failures and suc- 
cesses, and how you are circumstanced 
to-day.” 

“Weil, I haven’t much to tell, and I 
don’t feel that I have accomplished much 
—certainly no more than lots of my neigh- 
bors have; but my beginning was poor 
enough in all conscience. When I came 
here I was several hundred dollars in debt. 
Of course, the first thing I did was to 
prospect the country a bit and then buy a 
farm. I got 160 acres, although I have 
added to it since until now my ranch com- 
prises about 500 acres. I broke some 
land, put in-some crops on a small scale, 
and then went deeper into debt to get a 
little start in the cattle business. I hadn’t 
lived here a year before I made up my 
mind that this was one of the best stock 
countries in the world, and after that I 
paid less attention to farming and more 
attention to stock-raising. I raised cattle, 
hogs, horses, and poultry chiefly, and that 
is what I am doing now. It isn’t such 
hard work as plowing and sowing and 
reaping, and I think it a great deal more 
profitable.” 





POWERFUL 
A Pure Food Drink Has Great Sustaining Powers 


The sustaining power of Postwm Coffee 
when properly cooked is greater than 
most people imagine and is well illus- 
trated in the story told by a young Texas 
woman who says: “I almost lived on 
Postum Cereal Coffee for over a month 
and there was over a week I did not eat 
anything at all but just drank the food 
drink Postum and yet I grew stronger 
and gained weight. 

“Our family physician examined Pos- 
tum and decided to use it altogether in 
place of coffee. We all think it has no 
equal as a nourishment for the sick for 
beside being pleasant to the taste it is so 


strengthening. My father and mother 
have always been coffee drinkers and 
suffered all kinds of troubles from the 


coffee until about a year ago a neighbor 
was praising Postum and mother decided 
to try it. 

“They improved at once and_ have 
drank Postum ever since and mother, who 
used to be bothered with nervousness and 
sleeplessness particularly, is in splendid 
health now. She says the change came 
entirely from drinking Postum and leav- 
ing off coffee.’ Name given by Postum. 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“But you do grow grain, 
other crops?” we observed. 

“Oh, yes. I raised 1,500 bushels of corn 
last year. Come out here and I'll show 
you how I crib it.” 

We went with him to an adjoining field 
in the rear of a large shed, and, follow- 
ing the direction of his finger, saw that he 
was pointing to a big bunch of fine-look- 
ing hogs, which were rooting and feeding 
in the lot. 

“There are my corn-cribs,” he said. 
“That is the way I sell corn—put it into 
pork.” 

“Do you mind telling me how much you 


made off your ranch last year? 


“Not in the least. My books show that 
I made something over $2,000. The big 
fellows make a good deal more, of course; 
but I’m one of the small ones—such as 
you'll find scores of. I cleared about 
$500 on my cattle, $600 on my hogs, $200 
on horses, $150 on eggs and poultry, and 
sold nearly g00 bushels of wheat and 500 
bushels of oats. I am entirely out of debt, 
have a pretty good bank account, have 
built that house yonder, and these sheds 
and barns, and think I can manage to get 
along the rest of my life even if I don’t 
rustle a bit.” 

This accounted for what I had seen else- 
where—the prosperous towns, the well- 
filled elevators, the plenteous look which 
appeared on all sides. It was not an iso- 
lated instance of rural prosperity; it was 
only one of many examples that might 
be named. This man’s success led others 
to come from Indiana, while still others 
came from Missouri, Ohio, New York. 
each farmer having friends to whom his 
Western prosperity proved a magnet. 

The Burlington has developed one of 
the choicest grazing countries I know of. 
All these counties of Dundy, Chase, 
Hitchcock, Hawes and Perkins, in South- 
western Nebraska, and many of the coun- 
ties in the northern and _ northwestern 
parts of the State, are admirably adapted 
to stock growing, and at the same time 
good for general farm purposes. Pure 
water, an abundance of buffalo and gram- 
ma grasses. and a climate in which live- 
stock diseases are almost unknown, com- 
bine to render this section of Nebraska 
peculiarly attractive to all who wish to 
engage in either stock growing or farm- 
ing. A few years ago it did not seem to 
me that those great counties could ever 
be filled with people, but it now looks as 
if all the land contiguous to the Bur- 
lington lines would be taken up within a 
few years. There are still broad acres 


corn, and 





for sale at low prices and on easy terms, 
but they will not and cannot last long. 
There is only one bit of good advice to 
give to men who contemplate settling at 
any point in this territory, and that is to 
buy the land now. 
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{Mayer's School Shoes Wear Like lron 











HERE WE CARRY THE STOCK 





Address Dep’t B for Our Booklet of Ladies’ and Men’s Fine Shoes 


If you want a reliable 
line of Footwear with 
which you can IN- 
CREASE your trade buy 


Mayer's 
Milwaukee 
Custom-Made 
Shoes 


We make all grades and 
styles on good fitting 
lasts that are UP-TO- 
DATE. Our specialties 
are 


Men’s & Ladies’ 
Fine Shoes 
and Oxfords 


But we also make an 
extremely good medium 
weight every-day shoe 
from Oil Grain, Kan- 
garoo Kip and Calf for 
the Farmer, Mechanic 
and Miner. Send for 
samples or write us and 
we will have our sales- 
man call on you. 














F. MAYER BOOT & SHOE CO., “sefscturess: MILWAUKEE, WIS. . 
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HOW SOME EASTERNERS REGARD US 


They wear their breeches in their boots 
Out West, 

Their jewelry’s the sort that shoots, 
Out West, 

The men are tonghs with fighting sand, 

The women holy terrors, and 

The girls are fresh to beat the band, 
Out West. 


There’s lightning in the booze they drink 
Out West. 

The friendly glass they never clink, 
Out West. 

They fill it till it overflows 

And raise it up beneath the nose, 

And say, ‘“Here’s how!’ and down she 

goes! 


Out West. 


The preachers get their Sunday “tips,” 
Out West, 
In faro bank and poker chips, 
Out West, 
And Monday ’round the games they trot 
And cash in the collection pot, 
And buck the tiger, like as not, 
Out West. 


The maidens all wear cowboy hats, 
Out West, 

And wear no corsets on their slats, 
Out West, 

And when a lover seems to feel 

Too shy to make the sweet appeal, 

They pull a gun and make him squeal, 
Out West. 


The women vote the same as men, 
Out West, 

Preach politics with voice and pen, 
Out West, 

And if a husband makes a play 

To take that sacred right away 

He grows baldheaded in a day, 
Out West. 


And yet we love those ratty cranks. 
Out West, 
We get the gold to fill our banks, 
Out West, 
They dig it up in every yard, 
And that is why we try so hard 
To hold them in our high regard, 
Out West. 
—From High Tide, 
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“THE CROWNING GLORY” 
1S BEST TREATED WITH 


HALL’S 


VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR RENEWER 


Always restores color to 
gray hair, always. Makes 
the hair grow rich and heavy. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1 to 
BP. HALL & co., Fania, N. a” 














SOMETHING T AWN SWINGS 





A handsome, horizontal swing with a long 
travel—no dipping or rocking motion to pro- 
duce nausea or dizziness. Light, durable, 
easy running. handsomely finished. Delights 
old and young. If your dealer does not carry 
them, send us his name and ask for circular D 


HELM MANUFACTURING CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, # #4 ILLINOIS 
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CATALOGUE 


VERY person interested in Diamonds will want a 
copy of our NEW SUM/SIER CATALOGUE, for 
it shows the latest creations in_artistic Diamond 

mountings, fine jewelry and watches. These new and fine 
goods you will not find illustrated in the catalogues of 
other houses until next fall, for we are the only house in 
the Diamond and Jewelry business which issuesa com- 
plete catalogue between seasons. Everything illustrated 
is quoted at exceptionally low prices and sold on the 
POPULAR LOFTIS SYSTES1 of easy payments. 
Select any article that you like and it will be delivered at 
your door with all express charges paid. Only one-fifth 
of the price need be paid at first; the balance bein 
arranged in a series of small monthly payments aa: 
ing over eight months. No security is required; no in- 
terest is charged and no publicity is created when you 
buy on our CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 
SYSTEM. If you make a selection, it will be upon the 
stinct understanding that your money 
will be promptly returned in case you de- 
cide not to purchase. e are the largest 
concern in the business and sell only the 
finest genuine goods, and at prices rang- 
ing from ten to twenty per cent 
below those of other houses. Every 
Diamond is sold under a written 
guarantee of quality and value and 
may be exchanged at any time in 
the future for other -— ora 
larger stone at the full original 
price. Our Confidential Credit Sys- 
tem is open to all honest persons 
without regard to their financial 
worth; but if you prefer to buy for 
cash we make the most startling 
and liberal offer ever made. Itis 
no less than guaranteeing the return 
of all money paid at any time within 
one year—less ten per cent, the rea- 
sonable cost of doing business. We 
are one of the oldest houses in the 
trade (Est. 1858). We refer to an 
bank in America—for instance, as! 
our local banker to consult his 
Jun or Bradstreet book of commer- 
cial ratings and he will tell you that 
we stand at the top in credit, relia- 
bility and promptness. e havea 
number of attractive booklets that 
we will be glad to send you if you 
4 \write promptly for our New Sume 
ag mer Catalogue. 


OFTIS BROS. @ CO. 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers 


Opt Gian rat ace CHICAGO, ILL, 
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